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FRANCE AND ITALY 


HE recent speeches of Signor Musso- 

lini, more bellicose in manner than in 
actual content, served well his purposes in 
Italy. Their reception abroad, however, 
especially in France, was not so favorable. 
There was one happy result. That was 
the suggestion from Signor Grandi, speak- 
ing for the Italian Government, that 
French and Italian naval construction 
should be suspended while negotiations 
between the two countries relative to their 
navies are in progress. 

At the time of the dictator’s address in 
Florence, the French, British and Italian 
Governments were trying to solve the 
Franco-Italian problem left over by the 
London Conference. Because of Musso- 
lini’s speech, these negotiations were sus- 
pended by mutual consent. Naturally, 
the French Government is less inclined 
toward friendly negotiations because of 
Signor Mussolini’s language. And yet it 
has let it be known that it welcomes Sig- 
nor Grandi’s suggestion in _ principle. 
Naturally no government, surely not the 
French, would wish to consent to nego- 
tiations in the face of threats. 

It is easy to fancy trouble around 
every corner of the situation. It has been 
noted, especially in Berlin, that Signor 
Grandi proposes in his formula “disarma- 
ment, conciliation and security” in con- 
trast with the French formula, “security, 
conciliation and disarmament.” The Ger- 
mans will be more inclined to side with the 


former than with the latter. Remember- 
ing the French attitude “toward security,” 
this may present an insurmountable diffi- 
culty. Germany is watching the relations 
between France and Italy with interest. 
She notes the improvement in Austro- 
Italian relations, and the similarity of out- 
look by Germany and Italy on the status 
quo as established by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles and on the general problem of the 
maintenance of peace. Signor Grandi has 
expressed the widely accepted view of the 
Germans, that disarmament should rest on 
existing security as set forth in the Lo- 
carno and Paris Pacts. 

It is clear that Italy, backed in no un- 
certain terms by Germany, stands for a 
revision of the peace treaties. France is 
opposed to such revision. M. Briand’s 
Pan-European scheme is interpreted in 
both Italy and Germany as another 
means of maintaining the system estab- 
lished by the treaty of Versailles. There 
are plenty of men in Germany quick to 
exploit the Italian position in opposition to 
the apparent attempt to stabilize the 
French hegemony for all time at the ex- 
pense of Germany. 

All disposed to argue pessimistically be- 
cause of these conditions seem to recog- 
nize no principle save that France and 
Italy are actuated by selfish motives only. 
Nations will pursue their own interests, it 
is true. But the enlightened govern- 
ments at Paris and Rome know full well 
that their real interests are to be achieved 
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more by the processes of mutual accom- 
modation than by the threats of force. It 
is reasonable to expect that they will work 
themselves out of their present quandary 
accordingly. 


EUROPE ON THE UPGRADE 

HAT Europe is recovering rapidly 

and that she is heading toward an un- 
precedented revival is the view of Adolph 
S. Ochs, head of the New York Times and 
long a supporter of the American Peace 
Society. Mr. Ochs has been touring Eng- 
land, Germany, Czechoslovakia, France 
and other countries. A trained observer, 
his views are of interest to every Ameri- 
can. He is led to believe that any un- 
friendliness in Europe to visiting Ameri- 
cans is primarily due to the Americans 
themselves. Speaking before the Ameri- 
can Club of Paris on June 12, he remarked 
sagaciously, “There is no gainsaying the 
fact that a man on vacation with money 
in his pocket has a rather good opinion of 
himself and is a bit disappointed if he is 
not taken at his own valuation.” This 
seems to be a statement of fact. 

Mr. Ochs observes, also, that those who 
attribute the hard times in England to the 
fact that the English have to pay so much 
to America is an error; that, in truth, “the 
British taxpayer does not contribute one 
penny toward the liquidation of the Ameri- 
can debt. In Germany Mr. Ochs found 
that the people are making a marvelous 
recovery from the financial effects of the 
war and that the spirit of the people is ad- 
justing itself to the new order of things. 
He predicts that Germany is going to lead 
the procession in the general revival of 
business throughout the world. It is his 
confident belief that, following this period 
of reaction from an era of overstimula- 
tion and inflation and the necessary proc- 
ess of readjustment, we may expect a busi- 
ness activity throughout the world “the 
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like of which has not been known in his- 
tory.” Mr. Ochs goes further: ‘“Man’s 
life is being extended, his education is 
fuller and freer, his comforts and pleas- 
ures are increasing and his spirituality is 
being ennobled. In political philosophy 
he is becoming more humane and wiser, 
his aspirations are being stimulated, his 
vision enlarged and his imagination knows 
no limits. Altogether the outlook is filled 
with hope and encouragement.” The Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE is glad to associate it- 
self with these healthy and encouraging 
views. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 

HE twenty-sixth conference of the In- 

terparliamentary Union is being held 
in London, July 16-22, upon the invitation 
of the British Group and with the friend- 
liest support of the Government. The 
meetings are being held in the Royal Gal- 
lery of the Parliament Building, next to 
the House of Lords. Following the con- 
ference, the members will be the guests 
of the Irish Free State Group in Dublin. 

There is no doubt of the importance of 
the meeting. His Majesty’s Government 
have already provided for a reception on 
the evening of July 16 at Lancaster 
House, a visit to Windsor Castle on July 
19, a reception by the city of London at 
the Guild Hall July 21, and a banquet on 
the evening of July 22. His Majesty, 
King George, will receive the heads of the 
delegations at eleven a. m. on Monday, 
July 21. A committee of ladies has been 
set up te entertain the ladies of the party 
during the conference and to offer their 
assistance in visiting various points of 
interest in London. 

The interest of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the Interparliamentary Union 
has been indicated increasingly. On June 
17 the Senate passed the House Joint 
Resolution No. 280, authorizing participa- 
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tion by the United States in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. Under the terms of 
this authorization, $20,000 is made avail- 
able, $10,000 of which is for the contribu- 
tion for 1930 of the United States toward 
the maintenance of the Bureau of the 
Interparliamentary Union; and $10,000 to 
assist in meeting the expenses of the Amer- 
ican Group. Thus, for the first time, the 
appropriation to the Bureau at Geneva is 
increased from $6,000 to $10,000, and 
the participation by the United States in 
the work of the Union receives the au- 
thority of law. 

The American group is well represented 
at the London Conference. Represen- 
tative Andrew J. Montague of Virginia, 
President of the American Group, and Rep- 
resentative Morton D. Hull of Illinois, are 
in attendance as members of the Council. 
Others are Representative Roy G. Fitz- 
gerald of Ohio, Carl Chindblom of Illinois, 
Sol Bloom of New York, Thomas C. Coch- 
ran of Pennsylvania, Fiorello LaGuardia of 
New York, Fred Britten of Illinois, George 
R. Stobbs of Massachusetts, Burton L. 
French of Idaho, Bertrand H. Snell of New 
York, Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owens of Florida; 
and Senators Claude Swanson of Virginia, 
Tom Connally of Texas, Alben W. 
Barkley of Kentucky, Millard Tydings of 
Maryland, Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota. 
Honorable Richard Bartholdt, former 
member of the House of Representatives 
from Missouri, founder of the American 
Group and a life member of the Interparli- 
amentary Union, is also in attendance, as 
is also Arthur Deerin Call, Executive 
Secretary. 

As Chairman of the special committee 
on juridical questions, Morton D. Hull of 
Illinois has presented a report which is the 
basis for discussion through July 18 and 
19, 

The program of the conference in Lon- 
don includes a general discussion on the 
report of Dr. Christian L. Lange, Sec- 
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retary General; also debates on the con- 
trol of trusts and cartels, on security and 
the Paris Pact, on the parliamentary 
system, and on the problem of minorities. 
The Advocate of Peace knows of no in- 
ternational gathering, calculated to har- 
monize the foreign policy of the United 
States with those of other nations, that 
compares in importance with these confer- 
ences of the Interparliamentary Union. 


THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION 
HERE is no longer a Macedonia, but 
there is still a Macedonian question. 

Some two million people calling themselves 
Macedonians, mainly Bulgarian in their 
characteristics, have been divided between 
Greece and Yugo-Slavia. A large number 
fled to Bulgaria. There are now in the 
neighborhood of forty-five thousand in the 
United States and Canada. 

It is a common belief that the Macedo- 
nian question is so complicated that no 
one can understand it. We are reminded 
that the Macedonian minorities constitute 
but one of a series of difficult questions 
connected with various dissatisfied racial 
groups obliged to live under the new gov- 
ernments to which they were assigned as a 
result of the World War. Our attention 
is called to the communistic revolutionary 
committee with headquarters at Vienna, 
working underground in various countries, 
with the hope of fostering revolutionary 
activities particularly among the Macedo- 
nians in Yugo-Slavia. This organization 
publishes a paper for that avowed purpose. 
There is a revolutionary Macedonian or- 
ganization, with headquarters in Bulgaria, 
with the single ambition to wrest the Mace- 
donians from Yugo-Slavia. It is this or- 
ganization made up of émigrés from what 
were Thrace and Macedonia that has kept 
Bulgaria and Yugo-Slavia at swords’ point. 
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In fact it itself has taken part in many 
an assassination, as in the case of Premier 
Stambulinsky, whom they killed in 1923 
because of his efforts to promote friend- 
ship with Yugo-Slavia. There is a central 
committee of the Macedonian political or- 
ganization of the United States and Canada 
bent upon establishing an independent 
Macedonian State. There is a Macedonian 
national committee in Sofia, with affiliations 
in other countries including Turkey and 
the United States, an organization with 
official Bulgarian backing, the purpose of 
which is limited to obtaining a just ob- 
servation of the treaties now in force. 

The attempts in Greece and Yugo-Slavia 
to assimilate Macedonians by denation- 
alizing them is resented by all these organi- 
zations. ‘This is the main fact in the Mace- 
donian question. 

These attempts to denationalize the 
Macedonian minorities appear to be quite 
contrary to the promises of the powers 
during the War. Premier Asquith, speak- 
ing at the Guild Hall on November 9, 
1914, said: “We shall never sheathe the 
sword until the rights of the smaller na- 
tionalities of Europe are placed upon an 
unassailable foundation.” This principle 
was frequently reaffirmed by leaders on 
both sides of the conflict. In his address 
to Congress, April 2, 1917, President Wil- 
son pointed out that “we are glad .. . to 
fight thus for the ultimate peace of the 
world and the liberation of its peoples, the 
German people included; for the rights 
of nations great and small and the privi- 
lege of men everywhere to choose their 
way of life and of obedience.” In Novem- 
ber, 1917, indeed, Chancellor Von Beth- 
mann Hollweg told the Main Committee 
of the Reichstag that the War “created a 
condition that secures free development 
of all nations—great and small.” In his 
address to Congress, January 8, 1918, 


President Wilson called attention to “the 
relations of the several Balkan States to 
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one another determined by friendly coun- 
sel along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality”; and added that 
“international guarantees of the political, 
economic independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of the several Balkan States should 
be entered into.” The treaties of St. Ger- 
main, of Trianon and of Neuilly provide 
specifically for the freedom of minorities, 
such as the Macedonians; but the rights 
of the minorities under the terms of these 
treaties have not been granted. Macedo- 
nians in Greece and in Yugo-Slavia are 
often treated more as serfs than as citizens. 
Where they register any sympathy for 
Bulgaria, lean to the Bulgarian language, 
exercise their former Bulgarian religious 
rites, they have been on occasion severely 
punished. The policy of Yugo-Slavia has 
been to deny to these their Macedonian na- 
tionals the rights to worship in their own 
language, to continue their schools, to pub- 
lish their papers, to read their books, even 
to keep their family names. It has been 
the policy of Yugo-Slavia to denationalize 
these Bulgarian-speaking people by edu- 
cating them in schools and _ universities, 
a policy which seems to have failed. The 
present dictatorship in Yugo-Slavia has not 
lessened the irritations arising from this 
situation. All quite complicated, it must 
be confessed. 

And yet the Macedonian question is 
much simpler than these facts would seem 
to indicate. The Bulgarian Government 
is not unmindful of the advantages that 
would come from an understanding with 
Yugo-Slavia. Yugo-Slavia has frequently 
indicated a desire for a rapprochement be- 
tween herself and Bulgaria. Leading men 
on both sides have spoken openly of a 
union of the two powers. The Bulgarian 
position is not that the existing treaties 
should be changed; rather that they should 
be enforced. Bulgarian authorities an- 
nounce that if the League of Nations would 
appoint a committee to study and to report 
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upon the relations between Yugo-Slavia and 
Bulgaria, Bulgaria would accept the con- 
clusions of such committee and abide by 
its recommendations. That is hope‘ul. 

There is a town near Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, called Steelton, with a population 
mainly of Macedonians. These Mace- 
donians have their own schools, their own 
churches, their own papers, their own books, 
the right to use their own names and to re- 
ceive books and newspapers from Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria sympathizes with the effort of the 
Macedonians to establish these rights in 
Yugo-Slavia. If they are granted in the 
United States; why can’t they be granted 
in Yugo-Slavia? This is the Macedonian 
question. 

If Yugo-Slavia were to grant these simple 
human demands, she would lose little if 
anything. She would gain the unquestioned 
loyalty of practically all her Macedonian 
subjects. She would win the friendship 
of the Bulgars. She would open the way 
for a rapprochement between Bulgaria and 
Yugo-Slavia, not to mention union, and 
go a long way toward the establishment of 
peace in the Balkans. Since these Mace- 
donians constitute the very quintessence 
of the difficulties associated with the Near 
East, to satisfy them would go far towards 
securing the peace of the world. It is 
worth the attempt. 


ARBITRATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION TREATIES CONTINUE 
TO MULTIPLY 

N June 18, 1930, ratifications of the 

arbitration and conciliation treaties 
between the United States and Estonia 
were exchanged by the Secretary of State 
with Colonel Victor Mutt, Consul General 
of Estonia in New York, in charge of 
Legation. The arbitration treaty and con- 
ciliation treaty with Estonia are similar to 
other arbitration and conciliation treaties 
of the United States, signed and brought 
into force within the past three years. 
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Such arbitration treaties are now in force 
between the United States and eighteen 
countries, including Estonia, and such con- 
ciliation treaties are now in force between 
the United States and thirteen countries, 
including Estonia. Arbitration treaties 
concluded in 1908 and 1909 by Secretary 
of State Root are still in force with six 
countries; conciliation treaties, concluded 
in 1913 and 1914 by Secretary of State 
Bryan, are in force with nineteen countries. 
General arbitration treaties are now in 
force between the United States and 
twenty-four countries, and conciliation 
treaties are in force between the United 
States and thirty-two countries. 


MORE TALK ABOUT THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 

HE Monroe Doctrine, age 107 years, 

continues with its old-time vigor to stir 
up conversation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In March, our Department of 
State issued a memorandum prepared by 
J. Reuben Clark, formerly Under-Secre- 
tary of State. This memorandum states 
that the Monroe Doctrine is a_ policy 
against European meddling in  Latin- 
America, but in no sense a justification for 
“meddling” by the United States. It is 
clear that the memorandum is repudiation 
of a Roosevelt theory that when a Latin- 
American country has financial or other 
difficulties the United States may, under 
certain circumstances, intervene. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s theory was that, if we were to 
forbid European nations to intervene for 
whatever reason, the United States might 
be morally obliged to do so for the pro- 
tection of the foreign power or its na- 
tionals. 

We were given to understand that this 
memorandum indicates a new policy by the 
State Department relative to the Monroe 
Doctrine. This announcement, if such it 
may be called, was naturally not without 
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interest in South America. On April 27, 
La Prensa, leading newspaper of Buenos 
Aires, pointed out that there is no such 
thing as the Monroe Doctrine. This paper 
charges the United States with seeking, 
since 1823, to give a juridical aspect to a 
thesis “which is nothing but an insulting 
outrage against the American Republics.” 
According to a special cable to the New 
York Times, the paper went on to say: 
“All the niceties of language whereby it is 
sought to embrace within the so-called doc- 
trine the orders of occupation and the 
treaties of enslavement are nothing more 
nor less than denials of pan-Americanism 
and of international law.” 

The Monroe Doctrine, so-called, was set 
forth by President Monroe in his annual 
message December 2, 1823. President 
Monroe said: 

We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European power we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere. But with the governments 
who have declared their independence, and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on 


great consideration and on _ just principles, 


acknowledged, we could not view any interposi- 
tion for the purpose of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner their destiny, by 
any European power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States. 

It is evident that this doctrine is opposed 
to the extension of any foreign “system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety.” There is 
nothing unfriendly to Latin America; quite 
the contrary. It is clear that the United 
States has stood for this doctrine wholly in 
self-defense, and in no sense as a threat to 
any power of the Western Hemisphere. 
President Monroe’s views grew out of con- 
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crete and threatening situations. Those 
situations are today much less in number 
and seriousness. If people would stop 
talking about the Monroe Doctrine, it is 
possible that in time it would be remem- 
bered only as an item of historical interest. 
Talking about it keeps it alive. It is proba- 
ble that the doctrine as originally uttered 
by President Monroe will survive among 
the foreign policies of the United States for 
some time to come. Our friends of Latin 
America need have no fear that the people 
of the United States will do anything 
under the cloak of this doctrine to 
threaten the sovereignty of any Latin- 
American state. 


BURDENS AND PROFITS OF WAR 


HERE is a common resentment in the 

minds of men against anyone profiting 
financially from the process of war. Evi- 
dence of this resentment took the form of 
books and pamphlets before the World 
War. Immediately after that tragedy it 
broke out in the Paris Peace Conference. 
It found expression in Article XXIII of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
where it is provided that the League shall 
be entrusted with the general supervision 
of the trade in arms and ammunition in the 
countries where the control of this traffic is 
necessary in the common interest. It has 
been and still is a matter of major interest 
in the American Legion. 

Partly as a result of the activities of the 
Legion, the United States Congress passed 
on June 20 House Joint Resolution No. 251 
the avowed purpose of which is “to promote 
peace and to equalize the burdens and to 
minimize the profits of war.” It is evi- 
dent that the Congress looks upon war 
profiteering in a democracy as an anomaly; 
in the language of Senator Vandenberg, as 
“an affront to every tenet of that basic 
Americanism which looks upon the United 
States as our common country and which 
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therefore should invoke our common re- 
sources for its common defense when this 
common heritage is imperiled.” 

On the assumption that the control of 
war profiteering is constitutional in nature, 
the act provides for the creation of a com- 
mission to be composed of four members 
of the House, four members of the Senate, 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to consider what amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is neces- 
sary to enable the Congress to take private 
property for public use during war, to 
equalize the burdens and to remove the 
profits of war, and to study the policies to 
be pursued in the event of war. The bill 
provides that the commission shall report 
definite recommendations to the President 
of the United States to be transmitted by 
him in turn to the Congress not later than 
the first Monday in December, 1931. It 
specifically provides that the commission 
shall not consider and shall not report upon 
the conscription of labor. 

To amend the Constitution of the United 
States is no easy matter. That an amend- 
ment is necessary is doubtful. Our Govern- 
ment had little difficulty controlling any- 
thing it wished to control during the last 
war. It merged railroads, sold bonds, com- 
mandeered manufactures, fixed prices, and 
directed our entire economic life. Should 
the existence of our national life be threat- 
ened again by war, the Government would 
find ways to do these same things, and 
more if necessary. But the study of the 
entire problem as provided by this recent 
legislation is most desirable. 


HISTORY AND THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT 
URING the war an eminent American 
historian said that he had found men 
trained in history to be a bit more efficient 
in the conduct of the war than others. 
He was probably right. The historically 
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trained men are among the most useful of 
the foreign representatives of govern- 
ments. History lends perspective. Other 
things being equal, it promotes wisdom. 

In this summer number of the Advocate 
of Peace there are historical matters 
relating to the peace movement, facts that 
should be of use to anyone interested to 
clarify one’s own mind as to possible next 
steps toward the lessening of the ills of 
war. 

The American Peace Society is old 
enough to view with nothing but gratifica- 
tion the activities of others in its special 
field. In the language of its founder, Wil- 
liam Ladd, from whom it is ever profitable 
to quote, “the field is large and the reapers 
are few.” 

The peace worker today must know the 
background of his work. He will of course 
wish to know his representatives in Con- 
gress. He will seek to make use of men 
and existing organizations. He will look 
for specific projects calculated to advance 
the cause. He will add to the political 
aspects of his interests the achievments 
of science, of literature and of art. His 
approach to any or all these fields will be 
the more intelligent in proportion as he 
knows the achievements and the failures 
of the peace movement heretofore. 





HE great inquiry of history is not 

where a man came from but where is 
he going? History is the science of cul- 
tural values, of the meanings and effects of 
human behavior. In its larger aspects it 
unfolds our views and hopes. In his “The 
Decline of the West,” Spengler is not so 
interested in events and causes as in the 
meaning of those events in the light of 
the days that are to come. He finds that 
there have been eight occasions when 
large groups of men have lived on a high 
level of culture: in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, 
in India, in China, along the north of the 
Mediterranean, in the Near East, in 
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Mexico and in Western Europe. He finds 
among all these the record of birth, growth, 
maturity and decline. He might have 
added, had he seen fit, that the decline in 
every instance was due primarily to the 
devastations of war. Whether or not our 
Western World is to go the way of all 
the others depends upon the merit and 
vitality of the peace movement. 


NFAMILIARITY with data of his- 

tory is at the bottom of most of our 
social ills. This ignorance blinds us to 
the fact that the evolution of the peace 
movement is the most important achieve- 
ment of our modern world. Knowledge of 
past failures and achievements in this 
movement is necessary, not to convince the 
world that wars should cease—that has 
been accomplished—but to achieve a 
greater agreement upon the best methods 
now to be employed. The task of the 
peace worker is to guide public sentiment 
of all countries to the choice of wise meth- 
ods for the avoidance of irreconcilable 
disputes, and to open ways for the just 
settlement of all other controversies as they 
Such a service should not be 
embarrassed by the imprudence of unin- 
the 
peace movement are almost entirely over 
methods. If the peace workers knew more 


may arise. 


formed zealots. Disagreements in 


they would agree better. It is history that 
ties faith to experience, experience to 
knowledge, and knowledge to wisdom, 
which is the wise use of knowledge. 
Familiarity with the past enables one to 
advance if not to originate wisdom. The 
difficulties of the peace movement are in- 
tensified more by its advocates than by its 
enemies, due principally to an unfamili- 
arity with the work that has been done. 
Many of our “new ideas” in the peace 
movement are but the skeletons of errors 
that died generations ago among their 
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worshipers. Wise men looked upon those 
“ideas,” weighed their merits against their 
demerits, and found them wrong. History, 
progressive revelation that it is, is essen- 
tial to tolerance, and to the vigor, breadth 
of view and wisdom that follow in the steps 
of tolerance. 


HE outstanding need of the peace 

movement—that is a dangerous way to 
begin a sentence. But why not finish it? 
The peace movement needs to be baptized 
with a more general culture, a wider vigor 
of thought, a deeper catholicity of spirit. 
The peace movement waits for a new in- 
fusion of those qualities associated 700 
years before Christ with Isaiah, classic 
genius of Judaism—qualities of grandeur, 
of concentration, of imaginative power and 
splendor. Where are we to find leadership 
like that? 


i les peace movement has been impeded 

most, not by its enemies but by the 
imprudence of its friends. This has been 
due for the most part to an ignorance of 
the facts of the story of experience, which 
is history. Patrick Henry was not the only 
one to find no way of judging the future 
except by the past. Experience may keep 
a dear school but it is a necessary school. 
The peace worker among the other social 
endeavorers must lay experience by the 
side of the things to be done, else in the 
future, as often in the past, the things that 
are done will have to be undone. The 
peace movement needs the dignity that 
thrives between the dull and the florid, the 
realization that the task is interesting be- 
cause true and convincing. If it can escape 
pedantry and ostentation, find its efforts 
measured by the failures and successes of 
the past, it will find itself in the hearts of 
men, winning their judgments and support. 
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TANDARDS of measurement for the 

further development of the peace 
movement may yet prove to be largely out- 
side the current standards most familiar 
to our day. They may have little to do 
with money, salaries, memberships, build- 
ings, publicity, size of organization, stand- 
ardization based on statistics, propaganda 
or any outward success in terms of brag 
and crowds. These things may play their 
part, but the peace movement cannot af- 
ford to close its doors to the inventors, the 
artists, the poets and the prophets, for in 
its substance there are the spiritual reali- 
ties of courage, confidence and insight. The 
most sacred of the Christian sacraments 
began in no endowed temple, but in a little 
upper room borrowed for the purpose; and 
that in no hour of success and acclaim, but 
among a few anxious men faced with an 
aweful tragedy. 


NE WONDERS how far conven- 

tions now in force between the United 
States and a number of governments 
relative to the smuggling of intoxicating 
liquors are calculated to promote good 
feelings toward our government. Each of 
these conventions has a provision that au- 
thorities of the United States may board 
private vessels under a foreign flag out- 
side the limits of the territorial waters of 
the United States for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether or not the vessel or 
persons on board are endeavoring to im- 
port or have imported alcoholic beverages 
into the United States. The provisions go 
further. On sufficient evidence that such 
attempts have been made, or are being 
made, the United States may seize the 
vessel and bring it into a port of the 
United States for adjudication in accord- 
ance with the laws of the United States. 
The first convention of this kind was 
signed by the United States with Great 
Britain in 1924. Similar conventions are 
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now in force between the United States 
and Belgium, Cuba, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
Japan, The Netherlands, Norway, Pana- 
ma, Spain, Sweden and Poland. One 
signed by the United States with Chile 
on May 27, 1930, is now pending ratifica- 
tion by the two countries. 


WoO EVENTS calculated to promote 

understanding between thoughtful per- 
sons of the United States and Italy were 
recently reported by our Ambassador to 
Rome, Mr. John W. Garrett. It appears 
that there is held at Venice every year an 
exhibition of painting and sculpture to 
which “all the world” comes. America 
has been twice represented there in former 
years, but, it is said, inadequately, and 
in rooms in the main building, which is 
ordinarily given up to Italian art or to 
exhibitions of minor importance from 
countries which have no buildings of their 
own. All the major countries of Europe 
have buildings of their own and do not 
fail of adequate representation. There are 
pavilions flying the flags of France, Great 
Britain, Spain, Germany, The Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Belgium, 
among others. This year for the first time 
America is represented by its own build- 
ing, a satisfactory and beautiful pavilion 
in the neo-classic colonial style designed 
by Messrs. Delano and Chester Aldrich 
of New York and erected at the expense 
of the Grand Central Art Galleries. Mr. 
Walter L. Clarke, President of the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, has, with great skill 
and labor, brought together some one 
hundred paintings and pieces of sculpture 
by modern American artists, and although 
there are some important names lacking, 
especially of the younger artists, it is im- 
pressive to see canvases of Cecilia Beaux, 
George Bellows, Frank W. Benson, Charles 
Chapman, Childe Hassam, Rockwell Kent, 
Leon Kroll, Jonas Lie, Gari Melchers, John 
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Sloan, and Eugene Speicher, to pick out a 
few names rather at random; and pieces 
of sculpture by Malvina A. Hoffman, Paul 
Manship, and others. The second event 
has been the triumphant tour of the orches- 
tra of the Philharmonic Symphony Society 
of New York under the leadership of 
Arthur Toscanini. The presentation to- 
gether of the greatest conductor and the 
greatest orchestra of our time is a revela- 
tion of good music to the people of Europe. 
Particularly in Italy the combination of 
this American orchestra and its Italian 
Maestro has brought about an enthusiasm 
and delight that is said not to have been 
equalled here before. The orchestra has 
given two concerts in Milan, one in Turin, 
two in Rome, and finished the Italian 
part of its tour in Florence. It has 
been a musical triumph everywhere, and 
a great debt of gratitude is due to Mr. 
Clarence Mackey and his colleagues who 
have sent this splendid embassy of Ameri- 
can art to Europe. 


HERE IS AN international aspiration 
among the artists of the world that 
may well give pause to the politicians and 
reformers. There is a marked tendency 
away from attitudinizing in art to keep up 
appearances, away from the imitations of 
the old masters and toward an open- 
mindedness, a stern passion for sincerity, 
integrity, truth, a disposition to temper 
one’s personal preférences with a tolerant 
appreciation of different points of view. 
The real artists of our day, almost with- 
out exception, aim to place their work 
above and beyond the disputes of nations. 
They speak a language. 
Nicholas Roerich proposes an international 
agreement to raise above museums, art 
galleries and cathedrals an_ individual 
flag, claiming and receiving the same im- 
munity as the flag of the Red Cross, and 
thus to protect artistic treasures through 


universal 
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times of madness and destruction. Dun- 
can Philips is editor of Art and Under- 
standing, a magazine devoted to the en- 
couragement of tolerance and open-mind- 
edness in art and life and to the cultiva- 
tion of intelligent enjoyment of the inten- 
tions of artists and the varied qualities of 
their work. He points out that the crea- 
tive spirit unites. He urges that the crea- 
tions of a country’s contemporary artists 
be exhibited in legations abroad, and that 
attachés be detailed to interpret these to 
visitors, as the Honorable Vincent Massey, 
long Canadian Minister at Washington, has 
done for the artists of his land. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a finer service to the 
cause of international respect and under- 
standing. 


ITH APOLOGIES to “The Path- 
finder,” the following amended para- 
graph is printed for no definable reason: 


A “Literary Digest."—A “modern Priscilla” 
crossed the “Atlantic” in search of an “American 
boy” who had gone to help with the “world’s 
work.” Having good “success” she found the 
“country gentleman” leaning against a “Satur- 
day evening post” and gazing at an “evening star.” 
He asked her to be his “youth’s companion” and 
share his “farm home and fireside.” A “pathfinder” 
guided them to his home, where the “household” 
goods consist mostly of “needlecraft” and old 
“farm bureaus.” The “current opinion” was that 
they would have an “independent” “life,” but 
after they had enjoyed “farm life” for nearly 
a “golden age,” she received a “dispatch” from a 
“Virginia farmer,” saying, “come back.” She laid 
aside her “red book” and said to her “woman’s 
home companion,” I’m going to leave this “cos- 
mopolitan” country, and return to “America” and 
be an “American woman” and an “Advocate of 
Peace.” 


HE REFUSAL of our Department of 
State to favor the sale of $2,000,000 
worth of bombing airplanes to Russia by 
a Baltimore company is a logical sequel 
to the fact that we have no diplomatic 
relations with Russia. 


It is a resolution 
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of Congress that empowers the President 
to impose embargoes on the shipment of 
military supplies to Latfn-American coun- 
tries and to China. The Department of 
State is opposed to the shipment of arms 
even to the government of the Soviet Union 
of Socialist Republics. One naturally 
wonders how far this act of the Depart- 
ment may be looked upon as a straw indi- 
cating the course of events in Eastern 
Europe and the Far East. 


ES DEVOIRS—DES DROITS” is a 

phrase engraved over the entrance 
to the headquarters of the mayor of 
Neuilly, just outside the old walls of 
Paris. An English gentleman recently 
discovered this motto and wrote a letter 
about it. In that letter he called atten- 
tion to the uneasiness in England and to 
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the despondency somewhat prevalent there. 
Having recently visited France, he was 
impressed by the facts that there is no un- 
employment in France and that taxation 
is falling. He is greatly impressed by the 
order of the words in the motto. First, 
duty to the nation: then such rights as 
the performance of that duty has merited. 
He asks: “If France has engraved this 
principle not only on the stone of her 
building but also on the minds of her citi- 
zens, is it not at the same time a possible 
explanation of her better condition and an 
example to ourselves?” He adds: “Is it 
too much to hope that our politicians and 
and the majority of our electorate may one 
day see the life of the nation in that light? 
If so, there is ground for hope.” The 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE is too well acquainted 
with the epic grandeur of Britain to doubt 
the outcome in that land. 











WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 











LEAGUE OF NATIONS COVENANT 
AND THE KELLOGG PACT 


Ley most important item on the agenda 
of the Eleventh Assembly of the League 
of Nations, which will open in Geneva on 
September 11, is the discussion of the Re- 
port of the Committee for the Amendment 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
in Order to Bring it into Harmony with the 
Pact of Paris (the Kellogg Pact). This 
Committee, which was appointed by the 
League Council at its session of January, 
1930, in execution of the Tenth Assembly’s 
resolution of September 24, 1929, sat at 
Geneva from February 25 to March 5, 
1930. It elaborated a number of proposals 
which are now to be submitted to the 
League Assembly. 


Committee’s Terms of Reference and 
Composition 


The Committee’s terms of reference were 





embodied in the Tenth Assembly’s resolu- 
tion, which read as follows: 


The Assembly, 

Taking note of the resolution submitted to it on 
September 6th on behalf of various delegations 
that, in view of the large measure of acceptance 
obtained by the Pact signed at Paris on August 
27th, 1928, whereby the parties renounced war as 
an instrument of national policy in their relations 
with one another, it is desirable that Articles 12 
and 15 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
should be be re-examined. in order to determine 
whether it is necessary to make any modifications 
therein; and 

Taking note also of the resolution proposed by 
the Peruvian delegation on September 10th recom- 
mending that a report should be obtained as to the 
alteraticns which were necessary in the Covenant 
of the League in order to give effect to the pro- 
hibitions contained in the Pact of Paris: 

Declares that it is desirable that the terms of the 
Covenant of the League should not accord any 
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longer to Members of the League a right to have 
recourse to war in cases in which that right has 
been renounced by the provisions of the Pact of 
Paris referred to above; 

Instructs the Secretary-General to communicate 
to all the Members of the League a copy of the 
amendments to the Covenant of the League which 
have been proposed for this purpose by the British 
Government, together with such further papers as 
may be necessary ; 

Invites the Council to appoint a Committee 
of eleven persons to frame a report as to the 
amendments in the Covenant of the League which 
are necessary to bring it into harmony with the 
Pact of Paris. This Committee should meet in the 
first three months of 1930, and in the course of its 
labors should take into account any replies or ob- 
servations which have been received from the 
Members of the League by that date. The report 
of the Committee will be submitted to the Mem- 
bers of the League in order that such action as may 
be deemed appropriate may be taken during the 
meeting of the eleventh ordinary session of the 
Assembly in 1930. 


The first action under this resolution was 
taken on October 15, 1929, when the Secre- 
tary-General of the League addressed a 
communication to all members of the 
League of Nations, inviting them to express 
their views upon the question of amending 
the Covenant. Then the Committee itself 
was appointed, and was made up of the 
following members: 


M. Antoniade (Roumania) 
M. von Biilow (Germany) 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood (Great Britain) 
. Cobian (Spain) 

. Cornejo (Peru) 

. Cot (France) 

. Ito (Japan) 

. Scialoja (Italy) 

. Sokal (Poland) 

. Undén (Sweden) 

Dr. Woo Kaiseng (China) 


SEEEEESE 


The Committee worked under the chair- 
manship of M. Scialoja. 


The Committee’s Approach to the Problem 


By the time the Committee met, replies 
to the Secretary-General’s communication 
had been received from twenty-one gov- 
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ernments. These observations formed the 
basis of the Committee’s discussion and of 
its approach to the problem, which is de- 
scribed as follows in the Report to be sub- 
mitted to the League Assembly: 


The Committee has not confined itself to repro- 
ducing the terms of the Pact of Paris in the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. This method would 
have had serious disadvantages. The League 
Covenant, under some of its articles, reserves the 
right to go to war, and it is essential to eliminate 
this right wherever it appears. Otherwise, there 
would be undesirable contradictions between the 
new provisions that were added and the old pro- 
visions that were left unmodified. 

Furthermore, the members of the Committee 
considered that they could not confine themselves 
to deleting the provisions which authorise war. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations has an 
organic character which must be maintained. It 
takes account of all the circumstances which may 
arise in international life and thus forms an articu- 
lated whole the symmetry of which must be re- 
spected. Resort to war being henceforward pro- 
hibited, its place must be taken by methods of 
pacific settlement in order to ensure the settlement 
of disputes. 

Prohibition of war involves certain legal con- 
sequences which the Committee has considered 
At the same time, it has not felt it desirable to 
give a complete interpretation of the Pact of Paris. 
Some Members of the League of Nations have not 
acceded to the Pact of Paris; on the other hand, 
some signatories of that Pact are not Members of 
the League. In these circumstances, the Commit- 
tee thought that, even if it were led by the neces- 
sities of the case to render more precise the mean- 
ing of certain provisions in the Pact of Paris, the 
interpretation thus given could clearly not affect 
States which were not Members of the League of 
Nations and, even as regards the Members of the 
League, could not constitute an interpretation of 
general application but would relate only to the 
matters dealt with in the amended articles. 

The Committee calls attention to the political 
difficulty which may arise in bringing the two in- 
struments into concordance with one another. The 
establishment of such concordance must not be 
allowed to react disadvantageously upon the rela- 
tions between the League of Nations and certain 
signatories of the Pact of Paris. It would be 
equally regrettable if those Members of the League 
of Nations which have not signed the Pact of 
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Paris were to raise objections of principle against 
the amendments which were proposed. 

Similarly, the Committee decided to touch the 
provisions of the League Covenant as little as 


possible. Its task is limited. It is not required 
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to make a general revision of the Covenant, but 
simply to ensure harmony between the two in- 
struments. Accordingly, the Committee resolved 
as far as possible to retain the formule and actual 
words of the League Covenant. 


The Committee’s Proposals 


The amendments proposed by the Committee are given below, the present text and 
the proposed amendments appearing side by side. 


PRESENT TEXT 
Preamble 


In order to promote international cooperation 
and to achieve international peace and security by 
the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war. 


Article 12, Paragraph 1 


The Members of the League agree that, if there 
should arise between them any dispute likely to 
lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter 
either to arbitration or judicial settlement or to 
inquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case 
to resort to war until three menths after the award 
by the arbitrators or the judicial decision or the 


report by the Council. 


Article 13, Paragraph 4 


The Members of the League agree that they will 
carry out in full good faith any award or decision 
that may be rendered, and that they will not resort 
to war against a Member of the League which 
complies therewith. In the event of any failure to 
carry out such an award or decision, the Council 
shall propose what steps should be taken to give 


effect thereto. 


Article 15, Paragraph 6 


If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed 
to by the members thereof, other than the repre- 
sentatives of one or more of the parties to the dis- 
pute, the Members of the League agree that they 
will not go to war with any party to the dispute 
which complies with the recommendations of the 


report. 





ProposepD AMENDMENTS 
Preamble 


In order to promote international cooperation 
and to achieve international peace and security by 
accepting the obligation not to resort to war. 

Article 12, Paragraph 1 

The Members of the League agree that, if there 
should arise between them any dispute likely to 
lead to a rupture, they will only employ pacific 
means for its settlement. 

If the disagreement continues, the dispute shall 
be submitted either to arbitration or judicial settle- 
ment, or to inquiry by the Council. The Members 
of the League agree that they will in no case resort 
to war for the solution of their dispute. 


Article 13, Paragraph 4 
The Members of the League agree that they will 


carry out in full good faith any award or decision 
that may be rendered and that they will not take 
any action against any Member of the League 
which complies therewith. 

In the event of any failure to carry out such 
award or decision, the Council shall propose what 
measures of all kinds should be taken to give effect 
thereto; the votes of the representatives of the 


parties shall not be counted. 


Article 15, Paragraph 6 


If the report by the Council is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the 
representatives of one or more of the parties to the 
dispute, the Members of the League agree that 
they will comply with the recommendations of the 
report. If the Council’s recommendation is not 
carried out, the Council shall propose suitable 
measures to give it effect. 








Article 15, Paragraph 7 


Ii the Council fails to reach a report which is 
unanimously agreed to by the members thereof, 
other than the representatives of one or more of 
the parties to the dispute, the Members of the 
League reserve to themselves the right to take such 
action as they shall consider necessary for the 


maintenance of right and justice. 
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Article 15, Paragraph 7 


If the Council fails to reach a report which is 
unanimously agreed to by the members thereof, 
other than the representatives of one or more of 
the parties to the dispute, it shall examine the pro- 
cedure best suited to meet the case and recommend 
it to the parties. 


Article 15, Paragraph 7 
(New Paragraph) 


At any stage of the examination, the Council 
may, either at the request of one of the parties 
or on its own initiative, ask the Permanent Court 
of International Justice for an advisory opinion 
on points of law relating to the dispute. Such 
application shall not require a unanimous vote by 
the Council. 


The Committee also considered amendments to Articles 10 and 11 of the League 
Covenant, as well as to paragraph 2 of Article 12, paragraphs 8 and 10 of Article15, and 
Articles 16, 17, and 18. Failing agreement, it decided not to propose any modifications 
in the provisions contained in these portions of the Covenant. 


BRIAND PROPOSAL FOR A 
EUROPEAN FEDERAL UNION 


N MAY 17 the long-promised memo- 
randum on the subject of the estab- 

ment of a European Federation was finally 
given to the world by its author, Aristide 
Briand, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. M. Briand first broached the ques- 
tion of a European Union at the first Hague 
Conference, in August, 1929. He returned 
to the question in his speech at the Tenth 
Assembly of the League of Nations, and on 
September 9, 1929, he placed his proposals 
before the representatives of the 27 Euro- 
pean nations which are members of the 
League. This private discussion took place 
at a luncheon given by M. Briand, and in 
the course of it, the French Foreign Minis- 
ter was asked to prepare a statement which 
might serve as a basis for further discussion. 
His Memorandum on the Organization of a 
Régime of Federal Union in Europe was the 
result. It was presented simultaneously to 
the 26 European governments whose repre- 
sentatives were present at the Geneva 
luncheon, and communited to all the non- 





European members of the League of Na- 
tions, as well as to the Government of the 
United States. 


Scope of the Briand Proposal 


The Briand memorandum sets out the 
principal points to be discussed “with the 
object of forming among the peoples of Eu- 
rope some sort of federal link which would 
establish among them a régime of continued 
solidarity, permitting, when necessary, im- 
mediate contact between them for the pur- 
pose of studying, discussing, and settling 
the problems which may concern them in 
common. It consists of a preamble and four 
chapters, containing the practical proposals, 
and a final statement. 

The preamble sets out that the proposal 
under consideration by the 27 governments 
is justified by “a quite definite recognition 
on their part of a common responsibility in 
face of the menace which exists to the peace 
of Europe—from the political, as well as 
from the economic and social points of 
view—as a result of the uncoordinated state 
of the general economic position in Europe. 









ie a 
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Compelled by their geographical position to 
live together, the peoples of Europe, if they 
are to enjoy security and prosperity, must 
establish a permanent régime of joint re- 
sponsibility for the rational organization of 
Europe. 

The proposal appears elsewhere in these 
columns as an international document. 


FRANCO-ITALIAN RELATIONS 


HE differences between France and 

Italy as to what should be the relative 
size of the two countries’ naval establish- 
ments, which had rendered impossible the 
conclusion of a five-power pact in London, 
have continued, since the Naval Conference, 
to engage the attention of the statesmen of 
the two countries concerned and the interest 
of the world at large. Important conversa- 
tions on the subject took place in May, at 
Geneva, between M. Briand and Signor 
Grandi, the Foreign Ministers of the two 
countries. An offer of assistance was made 
at the same time by Mr. Henderson, the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, to the two Foreign Ministers for the 
purpose of facilitating agreement between 
them. The Geneva conversations were fol- 
lowed by a signficant speech delivered by 
Signor Grandi in the Italian Senate. At the 
same time a rather unfortunate psychologi- 
cal element was introduced into the situa- 
tion by a series of fiery speeches delivered 
by Signor Mussolini in the course of a tour 
through the important cities of Tuscany. 


Italian Proposal of Naval Holiday 


In his speech to the Italian Senate, de- 
livered on June 3, Signor Grandi reaffirmed 
Italy’s determination to obtain parity with 
France in naval armament, but made an 
offer to France for a mutual cessation of all 
naval construction during the period of 
negotiations. In the first part of his speech, 
he went at great length into the history of 
the Washington Conference in order to 
prove that the Italian claim to parity with 
France was no “unjustifiable pretense” or 
an example of “Fascist pride.” Italy had 
been “more conciliatory” in London than 
she had been in Washington, and to insist 
upon parity with the most strongly armed 
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continental power was merely to insist upon 
a “natural right.” To deny parity would 
mean the stabilization of an arbitrary 
hierarchy. 

Passing on to the conversations in Ge- 
neva, Signor Grandi said that when he had 
met M. Briand and Mr. Henderson he had 
made two proposals to them in order to clear 
up the situation on all points as quickly 
as possible. First, he had proposed that ex- 
perts of the three powers should be charged 
to exchange views in order to facilitate a 
rapid resumption of the interrupted nego- 
tiations on the naval problem. As to other 
outstanding questions, which in effect were 
the position of Italians in Tunisia and co- 
lonial compensation to Italy under Article 
13 of the Treaty of London, he had sug- 
gested that quicker progress might be made 
if there were a frank and direct exchange of 
views between Paris and Rome. In reply 
France had signified her preference to dis- 
cuss these two special Italo-French ques- 
tions by ordinary diplomatic procedure and 
to defer any examination of the Italo- 
Franco-British naval problems until after 
the other negotiations had come to some 
conclusion. 

Referring then to various comments made 
abroad on the Italian naval program, Signor 
Grandi said it merely followed the French 
building program in time and tonnage, as 
it had done during the last seven years. 
The formula of Signor Mussolini was 
“equivalence and reduction.” Proceeding 
Signor Grandi said that, faithful to these 
principles, he had, on the authority of Sig- 
nor Mussolini, and with the object of avoid- 
ing anything that might hinder or retard 
the agreement, let it be known that the 
Italian Government was prepared, so long 
as the negotiations were in progress on ac- 
count of which the Naval Conference was 
adjourned, to withhold the laying down of 
the building program of 1930, provided 
that the French Government did the same 
for the program voted for the year 1930. 
Such a proposal would, in view of the posi- 
tion of the two fleets, have been a greater 
sacrifice for Italy than for France. 


Bellicose Speeches of Signor Mussolini 


Although in his speech Signor Grandi 
described himself as merely a mouthpiece 
of Signor Mussolini, who had thought out 
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and laid down the general lines of Italian 
foreign policy, “just as he thinks them out 
and lays them down daily,” the tenor of his 
speech was quite different from that of the 
fiery addresses which his chief had been 
delivering during the month of May in the 
principal cities of Tuscany. The Duce’s 
philippic, hurled at the world before a huge 
crowd in Florence on May 17, is a fair 
sample of these addresses. After some dis- 
paraging references to the Italian enemies 
of Fascism outside of Italy, Mussolini went 
on to say: 


There are other enemies—in the first place, the 
phenomenal ignorance of all those beyond our 
frontiers who try to sit in judgment on Fascism, 
who still think we are a little people, and do not 
realize that we are close upon 43,000,000. People 
think our movement is a reaction, whilst it is a 
revolution. They think it is a tyranny, while it is 
the case of the whole people governing. They think 
we are not capable of sacrifices even greater than 
those we bore to get to Vittorio Veneto. 

There is nothing more insulting for the pride of 
the Italian people than the insinuation that our re- 
cent naval program is a thing that will not be 
carried out. I declare here again that that pro- 
gram will be carried out ton per ton, that the 29 
units of the new program will be afloat, because 
the will of Fascism is not only a resolute will of 
iron, but it is mathematical, because our will, 
rather than being deterred by obstacles, is allured 
by them, because I am convinced the Italian peo- 
ple, provided it does not stay a prisoner in the 
sea that once was Rome’s, will be capable of quite 
exceptional sacrifices. 

The question has been asked, “What is the 
temper of the Italian people?” I reply: There are 
on the other side of the frontier sects, groups, 
parties of men who, being now organized in a co- 
operative society for the exploitation of the im- 
mortal principles (loud laughter at this allusion to 
the principles immortels of the French Revolu- 
tion), that is to say, of the most immense and re- 
fined swindle which is being accomplished today 
to the detriment of the people—these people think 
they can isolate Fascist Italy—never, never. And, 
in spite of their liberalism, these democrats would 
not be adverse, should it be needful even through 
a third power, from starting a war against the 
Italian people which is guilty of making the victor 
the symbol of their régime. 

What a prodigious path we have traveled in these 
cleven years! But our immense strength and our 


capacity for renewal still continues. We cannot 
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sit still. That is rigorously forbidden, not only by 
the tasks at home but also by the fresh and un- 
foreseen effervescence all round the horizon. 
Tomorrow morning you will see here a very 
imposing military review. It was I who asked for 
this, for though words are very beautiful things, 
rifles, machine-guns, ships, aeroplanes, and guns 
are more beautiful things still. Right, if unaccom- 
panied by might, is a vain word, and Machiavelli 
has said that unarmed prophets perish. These les- 
sons of history and experience are peculiarly sug- 
gestive and eloquent. Tomorrow morning, faced 
with this spectacle of armed force, everyone will 
see the warlike face of Fascist Italy. Fascist Italy, 
strongly armed, will postulate her simple alterna- 
tive—precious friendship, or very costly enmity. 


Reaction in France 


Signor Grandi’s proposal for a naval holi- 
day during the period of negotiation was, 
on the whole, accorded a good reception in 
France, although some of the statements 
contained in his speech were flatly con- 
tradicted in the French comment. The 
French press denied categorically Signor 
Grandi’s assertion that France consented 
to parity with Italy at the Washington 
Conference. The Temps, for example, 
pointed out that France then accepted the 
principle of parity only for battleships and 
that “no document exists in which the prin- 
ciple of absolute parity for all classes of 
ships is recorded, and there could not be, 
for the simple reason that France only 
consented at Washington to proportionate 
equality with Italy because it was then a 
question merely of vessels in which she was 
not interested, since she was already de- 
termined to concentrate all her efforts on 
the construction of a defensive fleet of 
cruisers, destroyers, torpedo boats, and sub- 
marines in accordance with the require- 
ments of her security.” 

As for the proposal itself, no action on it 
has been taken as yet, because there are no 
negotiations in progress. As a matter of 
fact, three-party negotiations had been be- 
gun between France, Italy, and Great 
Britain, but they were suspended as a re- 
sult of Signor Mussolini’s speeches. Ac- 
cording to the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, “the French Government 
welcomes Signor Grandi’s suggestion in 
principle and regards it with favor as a step 
towards an understanding, but it considers 
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that it is impossible to negotiate in the face 
of threats and dangerous to discuss delicate 
questions in a heated atmosphere. Hence 
the suspension of direct negotiations. Un- 
der the circumstances, the French Govern- 
mnt has preferred to revert to the method 
of ordinary diplomatic exchanges. 


French Definition of Security 


Signor Grandi’s speech constituted in 
effect an advocacy of the formula “dis- 
armament, conciliation and security,” in 
contrast with the French formula “security, 
conciliation, disarmament.” France’s at- 
tachment to this latter formula received a 
new reaffirmation in Premier Tardieu’s 
speech at Dijon on June 1. In the course 
of his speech, the French Premier called at- 
tention to the work of peace carried on by 
M. Briand in six successive governments, 
but pointed out that passionately attached 
though the French Government was to the 
success of this work, it had neglected noth- 
ing in respect of the security of France. 
International organization of peace, he said, 
was, in fact, of value only in so far as it 
united strong nations to take part in the 
defense of their common security in the 
measure in which they had hitherto de- 
fended their own. Hence, the govern- 
ment’s policy of national defense, which 
had included the reorganization of the con- 
ditions of military service, a credit of 3,- 
000,000,000 francs for frontier defenses, the 
complete reprovisioning of the stores de- 
pleted in the Rifi and Syrian campaigns, 
and a policy of firmness at the London 
Naval Conference, whereby France could 
be associated with the measures of general 
interest without a reduction of the tonnage 
necessary to her requirements or an exten- 
sion of the unjust figures adopted at Wash- 
ington in 1922. These results had been 
criticized, but France today was in a posi- 
tion which rendered nervousness and brag- 
ging equally unnecessary. Today, as be- 
fore the war, she desired a balanced and 
organized peace, but was also determined 
to remain master of her own destiny should 
unexpected obstacles arise. 

Premier Tardieu’s speech aroused a con- 
siderable amount of criticism in the Italian 
press. The Giornale d’Italia, for example, 
referred to it in the following terms: 

We have 
thoroughly 


the cautious, vague, but 
declarations of M. 


noted 
comprehensible 
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Tardieu at Dijon. They do not speak of dis- 
armament. Instead they speak of the necessity 
of armaments; of the “vigilant safeguarding by 
France of her security”; of the arms contribu- 
tion that the strong peoples can bring to the “de- 
fense of the common security” no less than that 
which they would bring to their own security; 
of the “desire of France to remain on every oc- 
casion mistress of her own destiny.” What are 
we to think of all this? One thing alone: that 
France wishes to keep her hands free, that she 
does not intend to bind herself in any under- 
standing with Italy based upon reciprocity or 
equilibrium and mutual trust. On the contrary, 
she is determined to preserve and to increase her 
armaments, intending to place them at the service 
of a common cause. The “common security” is 
a myth, while at the same time the well-inspired 
polemical campaign of the French press and of its 
satellites would appear to wish to place upon 
Italy every appearance of being at fault in re- 
spect of the Italo-French discord. Let us calmly 
take note of these truths. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE IN INDIA 


‘ y~ campaign of civil disobedience in 
India, inaugurated last March by Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, continues unabated. In its 
efforts to deal with the movement, the gov- 
ernment of India has arrested Gandhi him- 
self, and then in rapid succession, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, who had succeeded Gandhi 
as the leader of the campaign, and her own 
successor, Mr. Patel. Severe clashes have 
occurred between the raiders of salt depots 
and the police. Finally, last May, the all- 
India Congress, at its session at Allahabad, 
adopted a resolution containing a program 
of nonpayment of taxes, boycott of public 
servants, and intensive picketing of cloth 
and liquor shops. In reply to this program, 
the Viceroy of India has promulgated two 
ordinances, designed to deal with the situa- 
tion. 


Ordinance Against Instigation 


The first ordinance deals with the situa- 
tion in which a person who withholds land 
revenue is penalized, while the person who 
incites him escapes. The new ordinance 
makes the instigation not to pay or to de- 
fer payment of land revenue or of any tax, 
cess, or dues payable to the government 
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or to any local authority, or of rent of 
agricultural land, a cognizable nonbailable 
offense, punishable with six months’ im- 
prisonment and/or a fine. Literature and 
pictures containing such incitement are 
made seizable. 

The Viceory, in a note issued with the 
ordinance, expressed hope that, in taking 
measures to check at the outset a move- 
ment intended to disorganize the adminis- 
tration, and which must, if successful, dam- 
age the whole economic structure of so- 
ciety, he will have the support of all who 
desire to resist a plain threat to orderly 
progress and stable government. He re- 
minded the public of the Allahabad resolu- 
tion and continued: 


Previous to the passing of this resolution a 
movement for the refusal of payment of land 
revenue had been started in certain districts of 
Gujarat, in Bombay Presidency, and attempts had 
been made in several other provinces to persuade 
revenue and taxpayers to withhold payment of 
their liabilities. The decision [of the Congress] 
above referred to contemplates a wide extension 
of the civil disobedience movement in the shape 
of an appeal to the masses, which must, if suc- 
cessful, involve grave reactions upon the adminis- 
tration and stability of the state. 


Dangerous Consequences to the Country 


On the consequences of nonpayment of 
taxes, the Viceroy said: 


The taxes against which the movement is at 
present aimed are the sources of provincial reve- 
nue, and their nonpayment would deprive the 
local governments of a considerable part of the 
resources on which they depend for the efficient 
conduct of the reserved and transferred depart- 
ments. Were the program of the Congress to 
meet with any appreciable measure of success, its 
first result would be to deprive the people of the 
advantage of the beneficent activities in which the 
local governments are now engaged. It is clear, 
however, that no government can tolerate the 
nonpayment of its dues and that the local govern- 
ments, confronted with a challenge of this nature, 
must exercise to the full the powers of realization 
with which they are by law invested. The con- 
sequences will inevitably be suffering and distress 
to those who respond to the incitements of the 
Congress. Thus, both in the interests of the state 
and of the persons whom it is the design of the 
Congress to lead astray, it is necessary to stop in 
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its initial stages a movement so fraught with 
dangerous consequences. 

While the law gives powers to proceed against 
persons who refuse to discharge their public lia- 
bilities, it does not include provisions by which 
effective action can be taken against those who, 
for political purposes, mislead and instigate others 
to their undoing. Having regard to these con- 
siderations, and to the necessity of firm and 
prompt action against a movement the object of 
which is to bring administration to a standstill, 
I have deemed it necessary to promulgate an 
ordinance by which the local governments may, 
as the necessity is established, be invested with 
powers to deal effectively with persons who in- 
stigate others to withhold the payment of certain 
lawful dues. I have thought it proper to include 
within the purview of the ordinance certain liabili- 
ties—for instance, rent of agricultural land— 
which, although not included in the dues which 
form the present announced object of attack by 
the Congress, have been mentioned by them 
from time to time as coming within the scope of 
the civil disobedience movement, and would, in- 
deed, in many parts of the country form the in- 
evitable object of attack if any movement were 
initiated to withhold payment of revenue to the 
government. 

The powers taken under the ordinance will not 
be used by local governments to modify their land 
revenue policy or to attenuate in any way the 
concessions by way of suspensions, remissions, or 
otherwise, which it is their practice to grant. Nor 
will the ordinance be used indirectly to give as- 
sistance to landlords in the normal process of 
realization of rent, or to facilitate the enhance- 
ment of rent. It will be confined strictly to its 
declared purpose—namely, to prevent the instiga- 
tion in pursuance of a political movement to re- 
fuse the payments lawfully due. 


Ordinance Against Picketing and Boycott 


The other ordinance deals with picket- 
ing and with the boycott of public servants. 
In explaining it, the Viceroy said: 


From the beginning of the civil disobedience 
movement it has been part of the program of the 
Congress to use various methods of picketing in 
order to make their will prevail. At a recent 
meeting of the Working Committee of the All- 
India Congress Committee, held at Allahabad, 
resolutions were passed which urged the adoption 
of such methods on more intensive lines. Infor- 
mation received by my government makes it plain 
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that activities of this kind are now being pursuea 
in various places in such a manner as gravely to 
interfere with the liberty of individuals in many 
directions. 

The most common object for which picketing 
and other kinds of molestation and intimidation 
are being employed is for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the sale of foreign goods or liquor. It is no 
part of the duty of my government, and certainly 
it is not their desire, to take steps against any 
legitimate movements directed to these ends. They 
are anxious to see the promotion of indigenous 
Indian industries, and it is perfectly legitimate for 
any person, in the advocacy of this object, to urge 
the use of Indian goods to the utmost extent of 
which the Indian industry is capable. Nor have 
I anything but respect for those who preach the 
cause of temperance, but what is not legitimate is 
for those who desire these ends, proper as they are 
in themselves, to pursue them by means amount- 
ing, in effect, to the intimidation of individuals, 
and to the endeavor to force their views on others, 
not by argument, but by coercive effect and fear. 
When resort is had to such methods it becomes 
necessary for the government to protect the natu- 
ral freedom of action of those who may wish to 
sell and those who may wish to buy. 

Unscrupulous efforts are also being made by 
the organizers of the civil disobedience move- 
ment to bring pressure to bear upon government 
servants to resign their posts, or to fail in their 
duty. The methods employed include not only 
various forms of molestation and intimidation, 
but also definite attempts to use the weapon of 
boycott against government servants. Thus, it is 
found that in different parts of the country not 
only are the residences of government servants 
picketed and they themselves and their relatives 
subjected to threats of injury to life or property, 
but organized attempts are made to refuse them 
necessary supplies, the use of transport, and the 
tenancy of houses. These methods have reached 
their maximum intensity in Gujarat, but they are 
also being practiced in other parts of the country. 

In normal circumstances, when intimidation is 
a comparatively rare offense, the ordinary law suf- 
fices, but when, as now, intimidation in its various 
forms is carefully organized and constitutes an 


important part of the program of a movement 
designed to paralyze government and coerce the 
public, it is necessary to see that powers be ad- 
equate to deal rapidly and effectively with the 
menace to public liberty. 





Protection of the Public 


In setting forth the main purposes of the 
ordinance, the Viceroy said: 

I have, accordingly, thought it essential to 
promulgate this ordinance, which is designed to 
protect the public in general against molestation 
and intimidation, and to check the boycott of 
public servants. These powers will not be used 
to impede or interfere with the legitimate pro- 
motion of an economic movement which has for 
its object the furtherance of indigenous enter- 
prise, nor will they be exercised in regard to any 
genuine labor dispute unconnected with political 
objects. The ordinance is directed only against 
certain illegitimate activities which are being or- 
ganized by the leaders of the civil disobedience 
movement. It will be withdrawn as soon as those 
activities cease. The ordinance, moreover, has 
been so drafted as to be applied only where 
powers are actually required; it will not be ap- 
plied to any province in which the local govern- 
ment has not satisfied my government that the 
activities of the civil disobedience movement have 
rendered its application necessary within the 
province. 

The powers to deal with molestation or with- 
the boycott of government servants will come 
into force only in those areas in which the local 
government considers that the situation neces- 
sitates their application. But where the situa- 
tion so demands, I have no doubt that it is my 
duty to empower the local government to give 
protection to those who merely desire to carry on 
their lawful business and pursuits without let or 
hindrance, and to safeguard public servants, so 
far as they may, against attempts to deprive 
them, by means of the boycott, of the ordinary 
requirements of daily life. 


BRITISH POLICY IN PALESTINE 


T THE meeting of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, which sat at 
Geneva in June, an official statement was 
presented by the representative of Great 
Britain on the British policy in Palestine. 
A copy of the statement had been previ- 
ously sent to the High Commissioner for 
Palestine. 
Difficulties Arising Out of the Palestine 
andate 
The statement begins by reference to the 
report of the Shaw Commission on the 
causes of the outbreak in August last and 
the declaration made in Parliament by the 
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Prime Minister on April 3 last. The Prime 
Minister then, after quoting the Balfour 
Declaration, said: 

A double undertaking is involved, to the Jew- 
ish people on the one hand. and to the non- 
Jewish population of Palestine on the other; and 
it is the firm resolve of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to give effect, in equal measure, to both 
parts of the declaration, and to do equal justice 
to all sections of the population of Palestine. 
That is a duty from which they will not shrink, 
and to the discharge of which they will apply all 
the resources at their command. 


The difficulties arising out of the pecu- 
liar character of the Palestine Mandate, 
the statement goes on to say, are well 
known. They were discussed in detail in 
the observations recorded by the Mandates 
Commission in 1924, which pointed out 
that the mandate imposed upon Great 
Britain a “twofold duty.” The statement 
continues: 


The result, as the Commission pointed out, was 
to create a “conflict of interests” between which 
the balance had to be held. The observations 
recorded by the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion in November, 1924, have lost none of their 
relevance at the present time. The conflict of in- 
terest remains, and the task of holding the bal- 
ance has certainly not decreased in difficulty. The 
situation is one of great delicacy, calling for the 
exercise of all possible patience and circumspection. 
That it has certain unsatisfactory features, as is 
pointed out in the report of the Commission of 

_ Inquiry, his Majesty’s Government are not con- 
cerned to dispute. Rather, they are more con- 
cerned to provide a remedy; and to this task 
they mean to address themselves with all the re- 
sources at their disposal. They do not underrate 
the difficulties. The conditions under which 
remedial measures can be applied are strictly 
limited; they are governed by the terms of the 
mandate and by the dual obligation which it im- 
poses. Such measures cannot be devised or intro- 
duced at a moment’s notice. Caution is essential, 
and the ground must be carefully examined be- 
fore an advance can safely be made. For these 
reasons his Majesty’s Government are not in a 
position to formulate precise and concrete pro- 
posals in regard to all the points that the Com- 
mission have raised. 


The Land Problem 


The statement goes on to say that on the 
nature of the outbreak 


in August, the 
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Zionist complaints against the Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem, against the Palestine Arab 
executive, and against the government, and 
on minor Arab grievances, the British Goy- 
ernment accepts generally the findings of 
the Shaw Commission. The statement 
proceeds: 

It may be convenient to deal in one paragraph 
with two important economic questions which 
are closely interrelated, viz., those concerning im- 
migration and the land problem. It is in relation 
to these questions, and to that of immigration in 
particular, that the dual character of the mandate 
assumes its most significant aspect. This was 
recognized, in effect, by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, when, in the course of the observa- 
tions of November, 1924, they selected the problem 
of immigration (“perhaps the dominant issue of 
the present situation in Palestine”) as best illus- 
trating their general exposition upon the operation 
of the mandate. The following passage from the 
observations states the problem so clearly that it 
may be quoted in full: “It is obvious that if the 
mandatory power had only to take into considera- 
tion the interests of the population, its immigra- 
tion policy ought to be dictated primarily by con- 
siderations of the economic needs of the country. 
It is, moreover, equally clear that if the manda- 
tory power had not to take into account the in- 
terests of the Arab population, and if its sole duty 
was to encourage Jewish immigration in Palestine, 
it might be in a position to pursue an agrarian 
policy which would facilitate and expedite to a 
greater extent than its present policy the creation 
of a Jewish National Home.” 

That, stated succinctly, is the dilemma which 
has confronted, and still confronts, the mandatory 
government. The policy which they have adopted 
and which they had endeavored to follow, is 
based upon the principle that immigration shall 
“not exceed the economic capacity of the country 
at the time to absorb new arrivals.” The sound- 
ness of this principle will hardly be challenged; 
but its practical application is not without diffi- 
culty. The absorptive capacity of the country 
must be correctly gauged; everything turns upon 
that. But to gauge it correctly, many intricate 
considerations of land settlement, development, 
etc., must be taken into account. . . . His 
Majesty’s Government have felt unable to formu- 
late specific proposals without further expert ex- 
amination of the whole problem in all its aspects. 


Accordingly, Sir John Hope Simpson has 
been sent to Palestine to report on land 
settlement, immigration, and development. 
The whole question of future policy on 
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those matters will be “considered and de- 
termined” on receipt of Sir John’s report. 


Constitutional Questions 


Next the statement deals with constitu- 
tional development and refers to the at- 
tempts already made to introduce a meas- 
ure of self-government for Palestine as a 
whole: 

It will be apparent that the absence of any such 
measure of self-government in Palestine is not 
due to any lack of good-will on the part of the 
mandatory power. It must be a primary condi- 
tion of any constitutional change in Palestine that 
the mandatory government should reserve to itself 
the power of carrying out the obligations imposed 
upon it by the mandate. The question formed 
the subject of conversation with the delegation of 
Palestinian Arabs which lately came to England 
for the purpose of representing their views on 
future policy in Palestine. It has been made clear 
to the delegation that no measure of self-govern- 
ment could be considered which was not com- 
patible with the requirements of the mandate. 
The matter is, of course, one which also deeply 
concerns the Jewish Agency. 

His Majesty’s Government do not challenge the 
view that a further and more explicit statement 
of policy is required; and it is their intention in 
due course to issue such a statement. Their fur- 
ther recommendations relating to the functions 
of the Zionist Organization and to the Palestine 
Zionist Executive will also be adopted when the 
proposed statement is drawn up. 
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Defense and Security 


As regards defense and security, the 
statement says that the presence of troops 
or of British police in large numbers last 
August would not necessarily have pre- 
vented an outbreak: 

His Majesty’s Government have under their 
earnest consideration the question of the composi- 
tion and strength of the garrison to be retained 
in Palestine. In the meantime they do not pro- 
pose to disturb the existing garrison of two bat- 
talions of infantry, plus units of the Royal Air 
Force. As regards the police, and independent 
inquiry into the organization of the Department 
of Police is being made by Mr. H. L. Dowbiggin, 
Inspector of Police, Ceylon, and his final report 
is expected shortly. In the meantime an addi- 
tional 400 British police have been recruited for 
Palestine, and steps have been taken to increase 
the mobility of the British police. 


Mr. Dowbiggin has presented an ad in- 
terim report on the specific subject of pro- 
tection of outlying Jewish colonies; and 
action is being taken on the lines recom- 
mended by him. A further increase in the 
number of British and Palestinian police is 
involved, and a scheme of defense, includ- 
ing the establishment and control of sealed 
armories, is being brought into force. 

Finally, the High Commissioner has un- 
der consideration the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide for the better control of the 
press. 











ARE WE MUDDLING INTERNATIONALLY? 


By HUGH EVANDER WILLIS 


Professor of Law, Indiana University 


—— United States recently has been do- 
ing some novel things internationally. 
These things have aroused both support 
and objection. Probably there is more 
criticism than rejoicing over what our 
country is doing and has been doing. Some 
people are taking the position that our 
country should do nothing. Of course this 
is the one position that our country will no 
longer take. Others are taking the posi- 
tion that we are making no progress, that 
we are muddling internationally, but that 
we are not muddling through. Can we find 
the truth about the matter? 

Apparently what our country is trying 
to do is to substitute some form of public 
law for public war. But the trouble with 
the work up to date has been that it has 
not followed the regular legal technic for 
accomplishing this result. Is it not anom- 
alous, to say the least, for the United States 
to enter, if not even to propose, a limita- 
tion of armaments conference (which in the 
beginning, at least, was supposed to be a 
partial disarmament conference), when we 
had not as yet even joined the World Court 
and when we had not as yet succeeded in 
disarming our own private criminals? 


The Four Steps 


There is a regular technic for the sub- 
stitution of law for war. This technic has 
been the common process of all nations 
which have undertaken and accomplished 
this result. This is true of Hebrew law, 
of Roman, and of Anglo-American law. 
This regular technic has consisted of four 
different things or stages. 

To begin with, we start with a situation 
of private warfare. In this stage there 
was no law except the law of force. Force 


and violence were the order of the day. 
Private vengeance was the only method of 
getting even with people who had com- 
mitted other wrongs. 


Of course in that 
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stage of human history the head of the 
family exercised control over the members 
of the family; but that instead of being a 
form of law was simply another form of 
power. 

Following this stage, there came the 
“outlawry” of private war. This came to 
pass gradually, through various schemes of 
regulating private vengeance. In Hebrew 
law cities of refuge were a characteristic 
of this regulation of private vengeance. In 
Anglo-American law the Anglo-Saxon dooms 
and compositions were the essential char- 
acteristics. In all the systems of law it re- 
quired long periods for anything like a 
final “outlawry” of private warfare. In 
Hebrew law this did not occur until the 
ninth century B. C. In Roman law it did 
not occur until the formulary procedure 
about 150 B. C., and in what was to be- 
come Anglo-American law it did not occur 
until the time of Edward I, 1272 A. D. 

Following the “outlawry” of war, the 
next stage was the substitution of a system 
of private law for private vengeance and 
self-help. In what we now call Anglo- 
American law, this perfection of social con- 
trol which we call law continued from the 
time of Edward I down at least to the time 
of the Judicature Acts in England in 1875. 
During this time, both substantive law and 
legal procedure were gradually made over 
and improved until substantive law became 
a fair expression of the social control neces- 
sary to protect the social interests which 
are so paramount that they must be pro- 
tected against the encroachments of indi- 
vidualism and personal liberty. Thus legal 
procedure became a teal means for the ad- 
ministration of substantive law. The 
United States has not as yet finished its 
work of perfecting its law so as to make it 
a substitute for private warfare. Through 
the American Law Institute it is now en- 
gaged upon a monumental task of perfect- 
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ing its substantive law. But its legal pro- 
cedure still remains more of an end than a 
means; certainly not a final instrument for 
the administration of justice on earth. 

The last stage in the substitution of law 
for private war is disarmament. This 
fourth stage is a modern stage and is per- 
haps a contribution of the world’s ethical 
religions. England has also succeeded in 
taking this last step. For practical pur- 
poses England has disarmed all of its 
private citizens so that it is easy for social 
control to function as a complete substi- 
tution for force and violence. In the United 
States we have hardly begun to do anything 
towards disarming our private citizens. 
Criminals are constantly armed. Many of 
the noncriminal class are still actuated by 
archaic ideas and the spirit of individualism 
and the pioneer feeling that their best pro- 
tection against criminals is their own arma- 
ment. Of course the result of all this in 
some of our worst centers is a reign of war 
instead of a reign of law. If the situation 
is not changed, some fear, it may eventu- 
ally lead the race in the United States back 
to where the race in general was before a 
beginning was made in the substitution of 
law for private warfare. 


Lessons Applied 


In recent times we have been trying to 
do internationally what the nations hereto- 
fore have done nationally—to substitute 
law for war on the larger scale. If public 
law is to be substituted for public war it 
would seem that the process should be the 
age-long process which has always char- 
acterized the substitution of law for war. 
We are dealing with legal technic and it 
would seem as though when that is done 
that a legal technic would be observed. 
If we were to follow this policy the first 
thing to do would be to “outlaw” public 
warfare. This has already been done in the 
Kellogg Peace Treaty. For years the na- 
tions of the earth have been trying in abor- 
tive ways to regulate public vengeance and 
warfare, and most people thought that this 
process would have to continue for cen- 
turies longer; when, all of a sudden by a 
happy accident or coincidence, the Kellogg 
Peace Pact was proposed and adopted by 
practically all the nations of the earth. 
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The first step in the substitution of law 
for war was taken almost before we real- 
ized what had happened. In doing this 
the United States, France and other na- 
tions of the earth acted correctly. The ex- 
perience of Hebrew, Roman, and Anglo- 
American law all teach us that the first 
thing to be done in the substitution of law 
for war, whether private or public, is the 
“outlawry” of war. 

The second step which ought to be taken 
internationally, if we are to substitute law 
for war, is the development of a system of 
international law. The only way to do 
this is through legislative bodies and 
through courts. The League of Nations 
is an international organization but it is 
not a truly legislative body. Because of 
Articles 10, 16, 17 and 18, it stands in the 
way of disarmament and the substitution 
of the orderly processes of the law for the 
violent processes of force and violence. 
The World Court does not have objection- 
able features found in the covenant of the 
League of Nations. If the covenant of the 
League of Nations were amended so as to 
eliminate the provisions which require 
force and the maintenance of armies and 
navies, and to make the Assembly a truly 
legislative body, and more of a substitution 
for present systems of diplomacy, a true 
beginning would be made in the develop- 
ment of a system of law which might take 
the place of war. Of course it would take 
nobody knows how long for the interna- 
tional legislative body and the World Court 
to build up a body of international substan- 
tive law and legal procedure which would 
be adequate to the needs of the world, but 
undoubtedly this process might be very 
much shorter than it was in Anglo-Ameri- 
can legal history and the legal history of 
other countries so far as concerns private 
law. Of course the United States should 
join the World Court, and it should join 
the League of Nations as soon as it is re- 
formed as herein suggested. In connection 
with the development of international social 
control the nations of the earth should be 
taught to accept such social control as 
their best security. At the present time, 
France can see no security except in force. 
This is a security which has always failed 
in the past sooner or later, and it will ulti- 
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mately fail France as it has failed all 
other countries if she continues to rely 
upon it. But if she could be taught to 
accept international social control as her 
security, she might be safe for all time in 
the future. 


Get the Cart Behind the Horse 


The last step which should be taken in- 
ternationally would be a decided reduction 
of the armaments of the nations. After 
a system of international law is built up, 
as herein suggested, there will be little 
need of the different nations of the earth 
maintaining their huge and separate armies 
and navies. In theory international social 
interest would require their abolition, just 
as private individuals have been disarmed 
in England and should be disarmed in the 
United States. Some argue that the “in- 
ternational government” might maintain an 
army and navy, but it would be better to 
dissociate all plans for international co- 
operation from armies and navies. 

A police power of course there must be. 
Armies and navies have as their function 
the fighting of other armies and navies, not 
the doing of police duties. Police forces 
of different governments can be compared 
with armies and navies only when the police 
forces of say one city like Chicago are 
armed to wage warfare on the police forces 
of another city, say like Detroit. The true 
function of policemen is not to use force or 
to make war but to prevent force and 
violence. It might be suggested that the 
World Court should have some force for 
the purpose of enforcing its decrees, but 
it would be better not to have a force even 
for this purpose. The experience of the 
United States Government is conclusive on 
this point. The United States Supreme 
Court has jurisdiction over disputes between 
the different States of the Union. During 
the course of United States history over 
one hundred such disputes have arisen be- 
tween the States and have been decided by 
the United States Supreme Court. In none 
of these cases has the United states Su- 
preme Court thought of using any force 
or of asking the other branches of the Gov- 
ernment to use any force for the purpose 
of enforcing its decrees. In spite of this 
fact, its decrees have been flouted in only 
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two cases, and it was better to have its 
decrees flouted in those two cases than to 
run the risk of public civil warfare which 
might be the result if the Supreme Court 
had pursued an opposite policy. Where 
disputes arise between large groups of 
people or nations it is better to rely upon 
the force of public opinion than upon the 
force of armies or navies. 

Since disarmament is the last step to be 
taken in the substitution of law for war, 
it is seen that the United States and the 
other nations are not proceeding in the 
order in which they ought to proceed at 
the present time. They are undertaking to 
control the armaments of the nations of the 
earth before they have perfected any sys- 
tem of law to take the place of war. The 
thing for the United States to do is first 
to join the World Court and to work for 
the reformation of the covenant of the 
League of Nations and the building up of 
a body of international law sufficient to 
protect all of the international social in- 
terests which ought to be protected. After 
that it would be time enough to talk about 
disarmament or the limitation of arma- 
ments. No wonder when the nations of 
the earth pursue the policy which they are 
now pursuing that they can come to no 
agreement upon the subject of disarmament 
which has no real limitation. 


World Direction of World Interests 


The question might be asked: What 
should be the scope of international social 
control? The answer to this is that its 
scope should be just as broad as interna- 
tional social interests. Wherever there is 
a social interest which is world-wide the 
protection of that social interest should 
be delegated to some international agency. 
We would not, at the present time, think 
that it was wisest and best to give the Na- 
tional Government jurisdiction over a mat- 
ter of local city interests like city parks, 
or water works; nor would we think of giv- 
ing a city jurisdiction over a matter of na- 
tional interest like interstate commerce or 
the post office. Why, then, should we think 
of giving the National Government or any 
other government jurisdiction over any 
matters of international social interest? 
At the present time, of course, there is no 
government to protect international social 
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interests. As a consequence, the different 
nations of the earth are trying to cover 
the gap by enforcing what is called inter- 
national law as a part of their own munici- 
pal law; but of course they can enforce 
such law only upon their own citizens or 
those aliens who come within their juris- 
diction. 

There may be some difference of opinion 
as to what the international social inter- 
ests are. Undoubtedly everybody would 
agree that there is an international social 
interest in the government of vessels on 
the high seas and in the air above the high 
seas. Probably there is also an inter- 
national social interest in the definition of 
citizenship. There is also an international 
social interest in international commerce in- 
cluding the radio. Of course there is one 
paramount international social interest 
everyone would agree upon, and that is the 
international social interest in world peace 
and in armaments. Whatever the peoples 
of the earth agree upon as the matters of 
international social interest should be given 
to some international organization for pro- 
tection, and that international cooperative 
body should protect them by the same 
method whereby the law always protects 
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social interests—that is, by means of sub- 
stantive rights and duties, powers, privi- 
leges, and immunities, and a system of 
legal redress for their administration. 


In a Word 


If the United States, taking the lead, or 
acting in conjunction with the other nations 
of the earth, would follow the technic which 
has above been suggested, and which has 
been demonstrated to be a success so far 
as private individuals are concerned, there 
is no reason why the nations of the earth 
should not successfully substitute public 
law for public war and abolish forever the 
bane of human existence of public warfare 
and the periodical rebarbarizations of the 
world. But neither the United States nor 
any of the other nations apparently are at 
the present time following this technic. 
They are muddling in the international 
field. Whether or not they may finally 
muddle through is a matter which nobody 
can foresee. It is to be hoped that some 
way the nations of the earth may, before 
it is too late, see the true way for the 
abolition of war and the building up of a 
better international social order. 
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EARLY PEACE EFFORTS IN RHODE ISLAND 


By W. FREEMAN GALPIN 


HE genesis of the Rhode Island Peace 

Society may be found in the peculiar 
circumstances attending the settlement of 
the colony of Rhode Island; in the peace 
tenets of the Friends, who migrated there 
in large numbers; in the general opposi- 
tion which existed to the War of 1812; 
and in the appearance of organized peace 
societies elsewhere in America and in Eng- 
land. More fundamental in nature was a 
growing distaste for war whose horrors 
Americans had witnessed in Europe for 
over a decade, the pronounced liberal 
movement which had risen within Ameri- 
can churches since the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, and the persistency of the 
peace idea which ancient creeds and writ- 
ers had urged and which had never died 
out, thanks to the efforts of men like 
Luther, Penn and Voltaire. Of these more 
basic factors, that relating to the liberal 
movement within Calvinistic New Eng- 
land was perhaps the most important. 
The origins of this movement are largely 
traceable to the driving spirit of eighteenth- 
century rationalism, which sharply chal- 
lenged the self-sufficiency of the Calvinistic 
faith. Unitarians, as the fundamentalists 
dubbed them, were permeated with a love 
for God and, what was particularly note- 
worthy, with a love for God’s children. 
God, the Father, became a God of love 
Who sought to help rather than damn 
those made in His own image. All of 
which was in sharp contrast to the ideas 
of those who followed the teachings of 
John Calvin. Quite accurately has a re- 
cent scholar called this movement “a revo- 
lution in which the seeds of transcendental- 
ism, of social Utopias, of pretty much the 
entire intellectual awakening of New Eng- 
land” may be found.? Small wonder is it 


1 This study was made possible as a result of a 
grant from the School of Citizenship. Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 
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that out of these spiritual stirrings within 
man came the denial that the Father was a 
God of battle, and more than mere lip 
service to the Prince of Peace. William 
E. Channing, Theodore Parker, Henry 
Edes and many others of the Unitarian 
faith preached the gospel of peace and be- 
came active leaders in the antiwar societies 
of their day. Little more need here be said 
of this basic factor whose influence, how- 
ever, ought not to be forgotten in this re- 
view of the immediate beginnings of a 
peace society in Rhode Island. 


Beginnings 


A leaven for peace had existed in this 
state ever since a Puritan Massachusetts 
had driven Roger Williams to found a 
settlement at Providence. Similar activi- 
ties by William Coddington, Anne Hutch- 
inson and Samuel Gorton in nearby areas 
paved the way for the founding of the 
Rhode Island colony under the English 
patent of 1644. Among other things, this 
patent allowed religious and political free- 
dom and permitted the growth of an ex- 
treme form of individualism, both as to 
word and deed, restrained only by a politi- 
cal organization marked by its looseness 
and elasticity. Contrary minded persons 
and those seeking full liberties in religious 
matters found in Rhode Island ample 
chance to live after their own desires. 
Thither came, therefore, the Friends whose 
loyalty to their testimony against war be- 
came a well-established fact during the 
next two centuries. Indians were viewed 
as friends and not as enemies; and although 
Rhode Island threw her lot in with the 
other colonies in the War for Independence, 
the Friends generally held to a nonresistant 
attitude. The minutes of the yearly meet- 
ings preserved at the Moses Brown School, 
Providence, bear ample proof of this fact. 


* Parrington, V. L.: “The Romantic Revolution 
in America,” New York, 1927, p. 326. 
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More particularly might be mentioned the 
activities of certain Quakers like Moses 
and Obadiah Brown.* 


Political Aspects 


These peace men were deeply shocked 
by the advent of a second war with Brit- 
ain. Opposition to ““Madison’s war’’ rested 
largely on political and economic grounds, 
though the stand taken by the Friends 
ought not to be forgotten. A mingling of 
these political, economic and pacifistic rea- 
sons doubtless explains the steps taken at 
Providence in November, 1812, to combat 
the Republican party in Rhode Island. 
“Friends of Peace’ met at Providence and 
chose as presidential electors the “peace 
candidates,” Christopher Fowler, Samuel 
G. Arnold, William Rhodes and Ephraim 
Bowen.* In support of these men there 
appeared a printed address signed by 48 
persons, among whom were George Ben- 
son, William Jones, Nathan Waterman, 
Stephen Wardwell, Nicholas Brown and 
several others, all of whom in time became 
members of the Rhode Island Peace So- 
ciety. “We disclaim,” so this appeal ran, 
“all party considerations and re- 
joice to see that the true friends of the 
country, both here and in our sister states, 
are discarding the party names and dis- 
tinctions which have too long unhappily 
divided those who are members of one 
great family and [are] cordially 
uniting as the Advocates of Peace.’’® 

The “peace candidates” won in Rhode 
Island as they did in certain other states, 
but the Republicans gained a majority of 
the nation’s vote and remained in office. 
The very defeat of the “Friends of Peace” 
revealed that many of them were but 
Federalists dressed up in lamb’s clothing 
and that their opposition was to Madison’s 


*See Jones, A.: “Moses Brown: His Life and 
Services,” Providence, 1892; and Jones, R. M.: 
“Later Periods of Quakerism,” London, 1921, 
Vol. II, Chap. 18. 


“Rhode Island American, Nov. 6, 10, 13, 20, 
1812. Of these candidates, Rhodes became a 
member of the state peace society. 


* Moses Brown papers, MSS., III:132. 
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war and not to war itself. While this 
generalization has some truth in it, still it 
must be recalled that, at least in Rhode 
Island, there were some who were against 
any war and not merely opposed to the 
War of 1812. The presence of men like 
Benson, Rhodes, Brown and Waterman, 
as well as many loyal Friends among the 
peace party may be advanced as partial 
evidence of this fact. More convincing, 
however, is a printed circular bearing the 
date of 1815 to be found at the library of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society. In 
this address, an unknown author rejoices 
over the recent peace with England and 
holds that the happiness caused by the 
return of peace proved that there was a 
“prevailing desire that the ‘sword should 
not devour forever’”’ and that “ ‘War is 
the effect of popular delusion.’” These 
ideas, he declares, may now be asserted 
without the charge being made that the 
author held them but for political gain 
and advancement. Clearly, not all of the 
Rhode Island peace advocates in 1812 
were prompted by economic or political 
motives.’ 


Noah Worcester 


The author of this interesting sheet was 
most certainly a peace man; one, more- 
over, who was well informed of the anti- 
war currents of his day. His allusions to 
the devouring sword show a knowledge of 
Worcester’s celebrated tract, “The Sol- 
emn Review of the Custom of War.” In- 
deed, express mention was made of this 
review, which was so influential in ad- 
vancing the cause of peace at that time. 
Worcester, moreover, rapidly followed up 
his success by promoting and founding the 
Massachusetts Peace Society late in 1815. 
Similar organizations in New York City 
and in Ohio were also started the same 
year, and all of these served as direct in- 


*Jbid., 11:74. The author may have been 
Moses Brown. Mr. W. C. Bronson, in his “His- 
tory of Brown University,” Providence, 1914, 
p. 178, states that in respect to class and society 
orations, “The War of 1812 inspired none of the 
orators, debaters or essayists; only a poem, “The 
American Dead,’ may have dealt with those who 
fell in the war.” 


™See below, footnote No. 15. 
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centives to the peace men of Rhode Island. 

Notice of the “Solemn Review” at once 
appeared in the local press, as did endors- 
ing comments on the peace societies re- 
cently formed elsewhere. Definite propa- 
ganda in favor of peace followed. Extracts 
were taken from the Friend of Peace, the 
publication of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety, from Dr. Johnson’s “Thoughts on 
War” and from W. E. Channing’s “Ser- 
mon on War.” Copies of the correspond- 
ence between Jefferson, Adams and the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, and between 
that body and the Emperor of Russia were 
also inserted in the press. Moreover, the 
horrors and waste of war were exposed and 
the merits of peace extolled.* 


Talk of a Society 
Naturally this publicity bore fruit. In 
the issue of the Rhode Island American for 
October 24, 1817, there appeared an arti- 
cle on “War and Peace” signed by one 
“Anti-Bellum.” The editor of this paper, 
William Goddard, later a member of the 
local peace society, gave over an entire 
column to his contributor, who very 
spiritedly denounced war and praised peace 
and the peace societies. “Anti-Bellum” 
also advocated the speedy and wide dis- 
tribution of peace tracts, especially the 
“Solemn Review,” and closed with this 
appeal: “Let us hear the sound of the 

Providence Peace Society.” ® 


In the meantime, Moses Brown and 
George Benson had been discussing the 
matter of a society. Both were well 
known in Providence and their public en- 
dorsement would go far toward making the 
movement a success. In the course of 
their discussions, the relation of the 
Friends to the proposed body received 
some attention. Brown, though a Friend, 
doubted the wisdom of having those of his 


® Rhode Island American, Jan. 26, Mar. 1, 
April 12, Aug. 2, Dec. 27, 1816, and Oct. 10, 1817; 
Newport Mercury, June 14, Aug 2, Oct. 11, 25, 
1817. For an earlier instance see Rhode Island 
American, Nov. 12, 1812, in which war is con- 
demned on religious grounds. 


*This article also appeared in the Newport 
Mercury, Nov. 9, 1817. Further attention to the 
peace movement was given in the Rhode Island 
American, Dec. 30, 1817, and Newport Mercury, 
Feb. 21, 1818. 
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faith in control. The peace tenets of the 
Quakers were well known and any organ- 
ization against war begun or led by them 
would be classed merely as one more 
Quaker activity. Further, the movement 
against war was of great importance and 
needed the help of all. Brown very 
wisely argued that one’s creed or party 
should be of no consideration, and that 
membership in the peace society ought to 
be open to all and not merely to the 
Friends.‘*° Brown’s judgment bore fruit, 
for shortly thereafter a state-wide meeting 
of those interested in peace was called for 
March 20, 1818, at Blake’s Hotel, Provi- 
dence. This call proposed that a society 
against war be formed “similar to those 
established in Massachusetts, New York,” 
etcetera.’ Further, the proposed organi- 
zation was pledged by its promoters to 
keep hands off of all political and doctrinal 
matters. Peace and only peace was the 
object for which the society was to be 
formed.?” 
Meeting 


In answer to these summons a goodly 
number of interested persons met and 
chose William Jones and Rev. Barnabas 
Bates as temporary chairman and secre- 
tary. Prayers were offered, after which a 
motion was made by the Rev. Henry Edes 
that a peace society be formed. Some 
general discussion followed but all agreed 
to the motion before them. Later in the 
day, a constitution was accepted and the 
necessary officers and directors were 
chosen. After this the meeting ad- 
journed.** 


Moses Brown papers, op. cit., 11:77. 

™ Rhode Island American, Mar. 6, 10, 13, 17, 
1818, and Providence Patriot, Mar. 7, 14, 1818. 

12 Rhode Island American, Mar. 10, 13, 17, 20, 
1818. 

8 “Records of the Rhode Island Peace Society,” 
MSS., Vol. I, Mar. 20, 1818; hereafter this will 
be referred to as “Minutes No. I.” These records 
are preserved at the Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence. The Friend of Peace, I, No. 12, reported 
the presence of 33 persons at this first meeting. 
The officers chosen were “William Jones, presi- 
dent; Thomas Buffum, Elisha Potter and Benj. 
Mumford, vice-presidents; Rev. B. Bates, corr. 
sect.; George Benson, rec. sect.; and Obadiah 
Brown, treasurer.” The trustees elected were 
“Abner Kingman, Thos. P. Ives, Rev. H. Edes, 
Thos. Arnold, Walter Paine, Luther Wright and 
Solomon Sias.” 
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Developments 


The inception of this body received 
some attention both in state and in New 
England papers.’* Those concerned, more- 
over particularly the clergy, doubtless gave 
much publicity to the cause. From the 
very first, however, definite opposition ap- 
peared. Unfortunately, those who had 
issued the call for the meeting at Blake’s 
Hotel had not signed their names and 
had not clearly stated their aims and pur- 
poses. What reasons they may have had 
for these omissions is not known, but one 
“Washington” in the Providence Patriot 
took them to task for not having made 
matters clear. While it is true that the 
aims and purposes were not boldly stated, 
still anyone informed of the peace move- 
ment could hardly have reasoned as did 
this critic.*° 

More important than this general criti- 
cism was a set of questions asked by 
“Washington” and evidently aimed at 
casting reflection on the efforts of the 
peace men. “Washington” was not un- 
informed as to the nature and program of 
the peace party. His choice of words and 
the implied tone of his questions show 
how profoundly he disliked the proposed 
society. Taking the broad ground that the 
people of America had given the war and 
peace powers to Congress, this critic in- 
quired whether the peace men sought to 
take these powers away. “Bonum Pa- 
trie,” a friend of peace, replied that 
none among them wanted to strip Con- 
gress of these rights. A frank and truth- 
ful discussion of all the facts incident to an 
impending war was all that was wanted. 
The constitutional right of the government 
to wage war was not denied, but “Bonum 
Patrie”’ believed that this right ought to be 
used only when absolutely necessary. In 


“ Rhode Island American, Mar. 20, April 3, 7, 
1818; Recorder (Boston), April 7, May 5, 1818; 
Providence Patriot, Mar. 7, 14, 21, 1818, and the 
Friend of Peace, 1, No. 12, pp. 32-33, 38. 


The circular address of Mar. 26, 1818, was, in 
part, an answer to this objection; see “Minutes,” 
I, inside cover. 
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other words, the peace men did not deny 
the right of self-defense and admitted that 
no true friend of America ought to resist 
his country’s declaration of war. ‘Wash- 
ington” also sought to discredit the move- 
ment by declaring that during the late war 
with England the “peace societies or peace 
party” had aided the enemy by acting as a 
“dead weight” and that had the country 
followed their ideas then America would 
now be a degraded nation. This was an- 
swered by “Bonum Patriz” who pointed 
out that in 1812 there were no peace so- 
cieties and that the so-called peace party 
of that day “probably” acted from politi- 
cal motives. The proposed state peace 
society, he declared, was not interested in 
politics, that it acted solely on Christian 
principles and that were the ideas of the 
peace men accepted by the government no 
possible harm or injury could come to the 
country. 

None of these answers by “Bonum Pa- 
trie” seem to have pleased or satisfied 
“Washington,” who proposed nineteen ad- 
ditional questions. ‘Were not the peace 
advocates of 1776 Tories?” “Are you op- 
posed to ‘all wars’?” “If ‘yea,’ you re- 
proach me [Washington] for I conducted 
one war and by that war you were made 
free.” ‘Do you condemn defensive wars 
and do you seek to awe the constitutional 
authorities, for if so, ‘ye are not my dis- 
ciples’.” None of these queries seem to 
have been answered directly by the peace 
men, though the subsequent meeting of the 
society and the publication of their consti- 
tution was in itself a partial reply. None 
the less, it is to be regretted that no at- 
tempt was made to meet this sharp critic. 
“Washington,” in spite of some ridicule 
and haughtiness, had stripped the peace 
argument to the very bone. In seeking 
to force an answer on the questions of de- 
fensive war and of nonresistance, he was 
raising problems which proved almost in- 
soluble to those who supported the peace 
cause. For the moment, however, few of 
the peace men in Rhode Island or elsewhere 
were overcrowded with these matters, 
and to them it doubtless seemed unneces- 
sary to argue about something which was 
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outside of their sphere of thought and 
action.*® 

Although the officers of the society did 
not deem it wise to enter into an argument 
with their critics, they did take steps to 
counteract the opposition started by 
“Washington” and others. Four meetings 
of the board of directors took place be- 
tween March 20 and June 8, 1818, at 
which it was voted to publish the consti- 
tution, a circular expressing their aims and 
motives, and “such Productions as . . . 
are best adapted to promote the objects of 
the Society.” Five hundred copies of both 
the constitution and circular were printed 
and distributed throughout the state and 
in adjoining areas.** 

From a study of the constitution one is 
able to find out what were the ideals, pur- 
poses and structure of this organization. 
This body was to be known as the Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations Peace 
Society, membership in which depended 
upon the annual payment of one dollar 
and the acceptance of the society’s princi- 
ples. Annual meetings, at which officers 
were to be elected, reports heard and 
policies agreed upon, were to be held at 
Providence, the second Tuesday in June, 
or at such place and time as might be ap- 
pointed.’* The governing board of direc- 
tors was to consist of seven officers and as 
many trustees.*® The funds of the organ- 
ization, which were gained from fees, gifts 
and other sources, were to be used solely 


See the Providence Patriot, Mar..7, 14, 21, 
1818, for this dispute. 


The cost of printing and distributing these 
tracts amounted to $32.25; see the “Financial 
Book,” Rhode Island Peace Society MSS. This 
volume is in the possession of the Rhode Island 
Peace Society, Providence, R. I. 


*® None of the meetings covered by the limits of 
this paper were held outside of Providence, though 
the time of meeting was changed. 


* The officers consisted of a president, three 
vice-presidents, a corresponding and a recording 
secretary, and a treasurer. Fifty dollars or more 
made a contributor an honorary member and 
director, and this sum might be set aside, if de- 
sired, and only the interest used for peace pur- 
poses. Fifteen dollars made one a life member. 
All members were to receive peace tracts to the 
extent of one-half of their dues. 
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for the “diffusion of light on the subject 
of War and in Cultivating the Principle 
and Spirit of Peace.” The founding of 
similar societies elsewhere in America or 
in foreign lands was to be encouraged, and 
an active correspondence was to be kept 
up with these bodies at all times. Amend- 
ments to the constitution might be made 
by two-thirds vote of members present at 
any annual meeting, if notice of such 
amendment had been given at a previous 
meeting, and provided that it “be not in- 
compatible with the objects of the Society 
of Promoting ‘Peace on Earth and Good 
Will to Man’.”*° Nothing was said as to 
the right of defensive war. Offensive war 
was denounced, but as far as defensive ones 
were concerned the constitution allowed 
its members to think as they wished. 
Further, there was no reference to any 
substitute for war as a means of settling 
international disputes. Internal difficul- 
ties and civil war were not mentioned, the 
implication, therefore, being that the so- 
ciety was interested solely in wars between 
nations. Outside of the reference to offen- 
sive war, and even here the constitution 
was none too clear, the society seems to 
have adopted a program which might ap- 
peal to many persons. Like the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society, the Rhode Island body 
preferred to leave disputed matters out of 
their organic articles. Mild militarists as 
well as extreme pacifists might find the 
organization to their liking. And as far 
as the purposes of this paper are concerned, 
the constitution of 1818 served, with but 
few changes, to satisfy the members of the 
society. 


Differences 


The absence of any reference to these 
rather perplexing problems caused the 
critics of the movement to find ample 
ground for argument and debate. The 
Providence Patriot continued to open its 
columns to the foes of the peace society. 


*° The constitution is to be found in “Minutes 
No. I.” Printed copies or résumés appeared in 
the Rhode Island American, April 3, 1818, Friend 
of Peace, II, No. I, pp. 32-33, Recorder (Boston), 
May 5, 1818, and Newport Mercury, June 13, 
1818. 
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One “Q. in the Corner,” for example, very 
caustically inquired why the peace men 
objected, as they were doing in 1819, to 
the right of privateering. Surely no 
fault could be found with this long-estab- 
lished practice which had as its end the 
shortening of war by the destruction of 
the material resources of the enemy. If 
war is to be condemned, then why seek to 
remove that which lessens the length and 
evil of war? If privateering were abol- 
ished, then the only way left to defeat an 
enemy would be by fighting and killing; 
hence the proposal to do away with pri- 
vateering showed how “bloody-minded” 
the peace men were. Another critic, 
“Benevolus,” charged the peace societies 
with having ignored basic and fundamen- 
tal facts in the history of man. Man, 
“Benevolus” held, was born with the in- 
stinct to kill, and as evidence of this fact 
he cited the presence of “eye-teeth” 
and the fact that in America man con- 
sumed beef and drank strong spirits. In 
China, he admitted, man was a rice-eat- 
ing individual, but in that unfortunate 
country there was neither national honor 
or courage, an example which no true 
American would possibly want to follow. 
Americans might cut off their beards and 
have their eye-teeth pulled out, but unless 
other nations did the same the net result 
would be fatal to the United States. 
“Benevolus” believed that wars had always 
been and always would be as long as man 
was “flesh-consuming” and “spirit-stir- 
ring.” *!_ In spite of the ridicule em- 
ployed by these critics, they had raised 
the important question as to whether a 
peace standard would be fatal to one nation 
while others kept to a war basis. More 
pointed, however, was the query as to 
whether man was born with the instinct 
to fight and kill. 

Some attempt was made by the society 
and by some of its members to meet this 
criticism. Goddard, the editor of the Rhode 
Island American, declared that it could 
not be proved that the country would be 
endangered by the acceptance of the peace 


* Providence Patriot, July 21, 28, Aug. 7, Sept. 
8, 1819. 


lican, Nov. 26, 1819. 
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principles. In other words, he held that if 
the government of America agreed not to 
wage an offensive war, that no harm could 
come to this country. Just what an offen- 
sive war was he did not define. Danger 
and injury, Goddard insisted, was more 
likely to come to America through the 
efforts of the military than from the ac- 
tivities of the peace societies. Further, 
he held, that a “false standard of national 
power and national glory is coming into 
fashion under the auspices of the army 
and navy. We are in danger of becoming 
arrogant and resentful, for, when threat- 
ened with insult, we talk not of demands 
for reparation, but of our capabilities for 
vengeance—not of temperate negotiation, 
but of the exterminating sword.” 2? Similar 
ideas were advanced by the society in an 
important four-page tract entitled “De- 
fence of Peace Societies,” and also in its 
“Fourth Annual Report.” Here there is a 
flat denial of the argument that man kills 
instinctively, though no great attempt is 
made to prove the truth of that assertion. 
The right of self-defense and resistance to 
evil is admitted, though the society be- 
lieved that only such weapons should be 
used as might be consistent with the “dig- 
nity of man and spirit of Christianity.” 
Further, the peace advocates stated once 
again their position in respect to the gov- 
ernment. They did not seek or wish to 
impair the “powers that be.” Established 
constitutional rights and powers, they felt, 
ought to be maintained and respected by 
all in America. Nothing in their program 
ought to be construed as aiming to injure 
or harm their beloved country. The pre- 
vention of war was the sole aim of the 
peace society, but as this also was certainly 
a duty of the government, what possible 
fault could be found with the peace cause. 
War itself was an evil and ought to be 
avoided. As possible substitutes for war, 
the peace advocates suggested that all mat- 
ters of dispute be submitted to negotiation, 
arbitration, and failing that to a congress of 
nations.** None of these substitutes were 


22 Rhode Island American, July 2, 1819. 





*8 “Minutes No. I,” June 26, 1821; “Rhode Is- 
land Almanck,” 1821, and Rhode Island Repub- 
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clearly defined or developed in detail, but 
it is of interest to us of today to note that 
the peace men of that age were at least on 
the threshold of constructive ideas and pro- 
grams. 

Clearly “Benevolus” and his fellow 
critics had done the peace society a dis- 
tinct favor by challenging the standards 
and ideals of the society. The open dis- 
cussion which had followed had brought 
about no change in the constitution but 
had cleared up some misunderstandings 
and had forced the members of the society 
if not the society itself, to stand upon 
firmer and more certain ground. Where 
the constitution was silent a storm had 
been provoked, and out of it both the 
members and the society had announced 
that the right of defensive war was a 
power lawfully and rightfully possessed 
by the government, and that the right 
of self-defense was a sacred right of 
the individual. These admissions for the 
time being gave strength to the society. 
No longer could that body be charged with 
seeking to destroy the government. Fur- 
ther, as far as the present evidence is 
concerned, the position now taken by the 
peace men seems to have silenced those 
who were unfriendly to the peace society. 


The Influential Men 


To the leaders of this body this experi- 
ence must have acted like a strong tonic. 
Their faith in the movement and in its 
ultimate success must have been strength- 
ened. Their circular of March 26, 1818, 
bore testimony of this spirit of hopeful- 
ness and confidence.** Among those who 
were most prominent in the councils of the 
society and who because of their prom- 
inence in state and church added much to 
the success of the organization was William 
Jones. William Jones, the society’s first 
president, was a member of the Providence 
Baptist Church, and was very active in 
local and state politics. For a time he had 
been governor of Rhode Island and had 
stoutly defended his state against what he 


**“Minutes No. I,” inside cover. Copies of 


this circular were widely distributed as may be 
seen by examining the same citations as given in 
footnote No. 20. 
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believed to be an interference of state 
rights by Madison during the War of 1812. 
His interest in the society is attested by 
the fact that up to the time of his death, in 
the fall of 1821, he was present at every 
annual meeting and at all but one of the 
twenty-two meetings of the directors. A 
close friend to Jones and loyal supporter 
of the peace cause was the Rev. Dr. 
Messer. Dr. Messer was the second presi- 
dent of the society and devoted consider- 
able time and effort toward making the 
movement a success. His position as a 
Baptist clergyman and president of Brown 
University gave strength and attention to 
the society. Moses and Obadiah Brown, 
well known as Friends, merchants, philan- 
thropists and public-spirited citizens, were 
most zealous in their devotion to the peace 
cause. Rev. Henry Edes, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Provi- 
dence from 1805 to 1832, was a trustee of 
the society and showed a lively interest in 
the goings of that body. His pronounced 
liberal views, his interest in many of the 
humanitarian efforts of his day, marked 
him as one of the leaders of thought in 
Providence circles. Others like James D. 
Knowles, joint editor with William God- 
dard of the Rhode Island American and 
sole editor of the Religious Intelligencer; 
Rev. Barnabas Bates, of Bristol; Tristam 
Burgess, one of Rhode Island’s most able 
representatives at Washington; John How- 
land, of Providence; Peter Pratt, William 
Coventry, Thomas Buffum, George Ben- 
son, Duty Winsor and many others might 
be mentioned as showing that men prom- 
inent in church, business and politics all 
found the Rhode Island Peace Society 
meriting their help and consideration. 


Fortunes of the Society 


In the hands of these men largely rested 
the fortunes of the society down to 1832. 
During the first two years of its existence 
the membership grew from 33 to 114, and 
in 1821 it reached the 200 mark.*® After 
that date no exact information is available, 


25 “Minutes No. I,” June 27, 1820; Rhode Island 
American, June 29, 1821; and Friend of Peace, 
III, No. 2, p. 51. 
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though it is safe to assume that by 1832 
the society numbered close to 300.*° Not 
a large number in itself, but for a peace 
society in 1830 to have had that many 
members was indeed an accomplishment. 
The annual dues of one dollar could 
hardly have prevented a greater increase, 
for in 1821 a constitutional change pro- 
vided that upon payment of this fee a 
member was no longer subject to any 
charge unless assessed at a regular meet- 
ing.*? And as far as the records show, no 
assessment was ever made. It may be that 
the society anticipated that this generous 
reduction would add to the number of mem- 
bers; if so, disappointment faced them as 
there seems to have been no sudden or even 
a small increase as a result of this change. 
Again, it might be argued that a con- 
tinuation of the annual fee was too much 
for some, and that it would be better to 
lose dollars rather than members. 

Nor can the slow growth of the organiza- 
tion be explained on the ground that it be- 
came lost in a discussion over the merits 
or demerits of offensive and defensive war, 
or to nonresistance. The minutes of this 
society show but scant reference to these 
subjects for the period covered by this pa- 
per. Outsiders, as has been shown, forced 
the members and even the society itself to 
take cognizance of these matters, but on 
the whole, the society preferred to leave 
these matters entirely to the members 
themselves.** Nor may one argue that re- 
cruits for peace were not won because of 


“This includes those living, removed, with- 
drawn or dead. “Minutes No. I” has an alpha- 
betically arranged list of 328 members from 1820 
to 1844, though no attempt is made to separate 
these members according to the years in which 
they joined. In 1832 the American Peace Society, 
a national society, had 1,454 members. See, Whit- 
ney, E. L.: “American Peace Society,” Washing- 
ton, May, 1928, p. 24. 


*7“Minutes No. I,” June 27, 1820, and June 
27, Aug. 13, Sept. 6, 1821. The amount assessed 
was not to exceed 50 cents and was not to be 
charged against life members who might now be- 
come such upon payment of but $5. 


*° “Minutes No. I,” June 27, 1821; Rhode Island 
American, July 10, 1821, and the Religious In- 
telligencer, June 28, 1822. 
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the lack of publicity or propaganda, at 
least during the early years of the society’s 
life. An 8,000 edition of the “Solemn 
Review,” copies of the “Letters to Gov- 
ernor Strong,” the purchase and distribu- 
tion of several hundred copies of the Friend 
of Peace, and the insertion at various times 
in the “Rhode Island Almanck” of peace 
tracts, all vouch for the spirit and enthu- 
siasm of the organization in its earlier 
days.*® In addition, 500 copies of the 
constitution and circular address of 1818 
were published, as well as two annual re- 
ports.*° Copies of many of these tracts 
were ordered placed in the Providence 
library. Furthermore, at the annual 
meeting speakers of state importance were 
obtained and considerable publicity given 
to their addresses.** All in all, by 1824 a 
total of 55,976 tracts had been given away 
in one form or another.** 

In the meantime Goddard and Knowles 
of the Rhode Island American had given 


*°The “Solemn Review” was attached to the 
“Rhode Island Almanck” at the cost of $94.50. In 
1820 there was added to the almanck of that 
year, “The Address of the Glasgow Peace So- 
ciety”; in 1821 there was added an 8,000 edi- 
tion of the “Defence of Peace Societies”; in 
1822, “The Address of the Peace Society of Glou- 
cester”; in 1823, 9,000 copies of the “Aged Farm- 
er’s Address to the Warrior”; in 1824, the “Letter 
from the London Peace Society, 1821”; in 1826, 
a 7,000 edition of “Captain Thrush’s Letter to 
the King,” Jan. 14, 1825; and in 1827, there was 
added to the almanack of that year extracts from 
the Friend of Peace. See the “Rhode Island Al- 
manck,” 1818-1828, preserved at the American 
Antiquarian Society Library, Worcester, Mass. 


*®“The Second and Sixth Annual Reports of 
the Directors of the Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations Peace Society,” 1819, 1823, pre- 
served at the Rhode Island Historical Society 
Library, Providence, R. I. 


*!Tristam Burgess, Chas. N. Tibbits, W. E. 
Richmond, Peter Pratt and others were among 
the annual speakers. 


82 “Minutes No. I,” June 29, 1824. The sixth 


annual report of the Massachusetts Peace Society 
stated that the Rhode Island society was the 
most active peace organization in America, see 
Friend of Peace, III, No. 3. 
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much attention to a movement which they 
most heartily endorsed. Out-of-state pa- 
pers also noticed the rise and growth of the 
society.** Particularly important was the 
publicity the press gave to the legacy of 
$500 received by the society from the 
estate of Obadiah Brown.** This sum was 
at once invested in the form of a loan to 
the city of Providence and became the 
nucleus around which the later fortunes of 
the society centered. In the same year, 
1823, the society voted to send three of its 
members as delegates to the yearly meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Peace Society.*° 
Small wonder was it, therefore, in the 
light of these facts which showed a steady 
and prosperous growth, that the Rhode 
Island group sought and gained a charter 
of incorporation from the State of Rhode 
Island in 1825.°° No reason is assigned 
for this in the “Minutes,” but the bequest 
of $500 may well have given the impetus 
to this movement. 


Decline 


The year 1825, the date of incorporation, 
marks the height of success achieved by 
the society during the first twenty years of 
its life. The death of William Jones, 


See, for example, Rhode Island American 
June 12, July 7, 1818, April 20, 23, May 28, June 
22, 25, 29, July 2, 27, Sept. 7, 1819, June 24, 27, 
1828; Recorder (Boston) July 15, 1820, Religious 
Intelligencer, June 20, July 8, 1820, Oct. 23, 1823; 
Newport Mercury, June 13, 1818; Providence Pa- 
triot, June 19, July 21, 1819; Clarion, Jan. 10, 17, 
May 8, June 19, 1824; Friend of Peace, II, No. 5, 
Vol. III, No. 10. Other references may be found 
in the papers cited from 1818-1825. 


* “Minutes No. I,” June 24, 1823; see also “Fi- 
nancial Book,” op. cit. 


* “Minutes No. I,” June 24, 1823. 


* “Minutes No. I,” June 24, 1823, Jan. 6, June 
29, 1824, June 28, 1825; “Acts and Resolves of 
the General Assembly of Rhode Island,” 1825. A 
manuscript copy of articles of incorporation may 
be found in “Minutes No. I,” pp. 146-148. The 
usual duties and rights of incorporation were 
given to the society which might hold property 
in land, funds and money not to exceed $15,000. 
Annual meetings were to be held on the last Tues- 
day in June, or as ordered by the officers of the 
society. 
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Obadiah Brown and others interested in 
the cause, and the removal of Rev. Barna- 
bas Bates to New York and George Benson 
to Brooklyn, Connecticut, account in part 
for the decline which set in after 1825, 
Further, the ever-present cry for money to 
carry on the work of the society also ex- 
plains this decline.**? The records of the 
organization show a steady drop in rey- 
enue. During the first three years of its 
life, the society had a modest income, but 
after 1821, when the annual dues were 
done away with, the exact opposite is no- 
ticed. To overcome this defect, the direc- 
tors staged a campaign for new members, 
sent out a circular address and appointed 
financial agents in many of the important 
towns of the state. This does not seem, 
however, to have brought in the much 
needed flood of gold.** The income for 
the fiscal year ending July 3, 1822, 
amounted to but $94.39, and after that 
date a steady downward trend took place. 
Outside of the $500 legacy there was but 
a little over $19 on hand in June, 1826, 
after which the income all but ceased to 
exist. 

This very embarrassing lack of funds 
seriously cramped: the work of the society, 
a fact which is proved by the falling off of 
publications after 1825, both as to number 
and quality, and by the lack of publicity 
given to the cause by the press of the 
state. Further, the annual meetings seem 
to have become less impressive and were 
not so well attended. Speakers of 
note were no longer secured and often no 
address at all was given. Correspond- 
ence with other peace societies all but 
stopped. The annual reports reflect this 
lowering of interest and activity, and the 
board of directors met less often and when 
in session confined themselves largely to 
matters of detail. 


*? See the annual reports as given in the “Min- 
utes No. I,” for 1821-32. 


See “Minutes No. I,” fly-leaf, Sept. 6, Oct. 
22, 1821, and Jan. 18, 1822. From Mar. 25, 1818, 
to June 30, 1819, the income was $267, while the 
expenses were $189.56. The next year the income 
was $174.44, while the expenses were $88.85; and 
in the year 1820-21, the income was $123.59 with 
expenses equaling $64.39. See “Financial Book,” 
op. cit., for fuller statement. 
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In spite of these handicaps the society 
continued to function. It was active 
enough in 1828 to attract the attention of 
William Ladd, of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, who was then taking steps 
toward the formation of a national peace 
organization. After this new body was 
founded in May, 1828, Ladd wrote to the 
Rhode Island society and suggested that 
it become “an auxiliary to the American 
Peace Society.” After some debate, the 
Rhode Island Peace Society turned down 
Ladd’s idea on the ground that it was “‘in- 
expedient,” though it did take under ad- 
visement a proposal of subscribing to the 
Harbinger of Peace, the organ of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society.*® No other reasons 
are to be found in the records of the so- 
ciety for not joining up with the national 
organization. It may be that some of 
the Rhode Island peace advocates still be- 
lieved that their society could exist by 
itself and still be a power and strength. 
Further, 1828 was but three years removed 
from 1825, and it may be argued that in- 
corporation stood in the way of accepting 
Ladd's proposal. In any event the Rhode 
Island Peace Society elected to follow its 
own path and life. 

Annual meetings were held from 1829 
to 1832. The record for the meeting of 
1832, however, tells very vividly the story 
of the society’s decline. Only the follow- 
ing brief minute appears for this meeting: 
“The annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Peace Society was holden at the 
State House in Providence on the last 
Tuesday in June 1832, being the twen- 
tieth-sixth day of said month, and ad- 
journed to meet at on the day 
of 1832.” *° Whether such an ad- 
journed meeting took place or not is not 
known as neither the records of the so- 
ciety nor the daily papers of Providence 
make any mention of such a meeting. 
Further, the very next entry in the “Min- 
utes” is that of a meeting held June 27, 
1837.41 It seems reasonable to assume, 














* “Minutes No. I,” June 24, 1828. 


““Minutes No. I,” p. 127. The word “fif- 
teenth” has a line drawn through it in the 
records. 


Ibid. 
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therefore, that from June 26, 1832, to June 
27, 1837, the society did not hold annual 
meetings and did not carry on any active 
life. To all intents, the Rhode Island 
Peace Society had ceased to exist. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, one may assign as reasons 
for this temporary suspension the follow- 
ing factors: First, the death and removal 
of some of the more active leaders and 
founders; second, the lack of funds and 
decrease in publication and propoganda; 
and third, the creation of the American 
Peace Society in May, 1828. The appear- 
ance of this national body must have 
lessened the need for a state society. Dur- 
ing its earlier years, however, the Rhode 
Island Peace Society had done good work. 
Contrasting it with the Massachusetts 
society, one may say that its activity be- 
fore 1825 compares very favorably, and 
that as far as the New York Peace Society 
was concerned, it did far better work. This 
activity, moreover, must in itself have 
added much to the development of the 
peace cause throughout the country, and 
thus to an extent have fulfilled the desires 
and aims of its founders. 

During these years, 1832-1837, there 
still existed the $500 legacy which had 
been received from the estate of Obadiah 
Brown, and which must have been in the 
keeping of some member or members of 
the society. To this extent, therefore, the 
society still lived, though its death might 
be expected at any time. In 1837, those 
who still classed themselves as members 
were given a chance to revive their activi- 
ties by the timely gift of $500 from the 
estate of Moses Brown. Accordingly those 
interested appear to have talked the mat- 
ter over and to have taken steps towards 
reviving the society’s existence.** Due to 
a failure to have had annual meetings as 
laid down by the charter of 1825, a new 
charter was gained in 1838 which per- 
mitted the society to operate “as fully as 
if they had never omitted to hold succes- 
sive annual meetings,” and that a similar 
failure in the future was not to work 


«2 “Minutes No. I,” June 27, July 10, Sept. 15, 
1837. 
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towards a forfeiture of the charter.** From 
1837, the Rhode Island Peace Society has 
continued to exist. In May, 1912, how- 
ever, it voted to become a branch of the 


““Acts and Resolves of the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island,” 1838. 
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American Peace Society and was reorgan- 
ized in 1914 under a new constitution 
“drawn up by Dr. Tryon.” * 


“See Whitney, E. L.: “The American Peace So- 
ciety,” p. 281. 


EDWIN GINN AND THE WORLD PEACE 
FOUNDATION 


By EDWIN D. MEAD 


HE service to the cause of world peace 

and order rendered in this country 
by the annual conferences on International 
Arbitration at Lake Mohonk for the twenty 
years beginning with 1895 can hardly be 
overestimated. It was in his memorable 
addresses at the first three Mohonk con- 
ferences, on a “Permanent International 
Tribunal,” that Edward Everett Hale urged 
with such mighty power that the sole way 
to international peace was through inter- 
national organization, and that in this the 
organization and Constitution of our 
Federal Republic pointed the way. It was 
at Mohonk, in 1901, that Edwin Ginn, 
presently to establish the World Peace 
Foundation, gave his first address in behalf 
of the peace cause; and there, too, he made 
his last address. He had been at Mohonk 
as early as 1897, and again in 1899, which 
witnesses to his identification already with 
the cause; but he did not then take part 
in the discussions. 


Speaks at Mohonk 


In 1901 Mr. Ginn immediately followed 
Dr. Hale in the order of the speeches at 
that session of the conference. Dr. Hale 
had said that the time had come when the 
business men of America ought to believe 
in the peace cause and have a hand in it. 
He might have said that the first peace 
society in this country and in the world, 
the New York Peace Society, organized 


in 1815, was founded by a great business 
man, David Low Dodge. We have come 
here, Dr. Hale said, professional men, 
clergymen and lawyers, teachers and lit- 
erary men; but it is high time that the 
business men of the country should take 
their part in this great cause. Presently 
Mr. Ginn was introduced. The president 
of the Mohonk conference that year was 
Chief Justice Stiness, of Rhode Island; 
and Judge Stiness said, “We have with- 
us today one who answers Dr. Hale's 
description, a business man, a large-hearted, 
broad-minded man, Mr. Edwin Ginn, of 
Boston.” 

That is what Edwin Ginn was in the 
peace movement—a business man, a large- 
hearted and broad-minded man. He began 
his address at Mohonk as a business man 
by paying a tribute to the idealists. Dr. 
Hale he thought had paid somewhat too 
high a tribute to the business man; but 
the idealist and the business man should 
always act together. In him they did, 
because, as professor Kittredge of Harvard 
said at the memorial service in Boston 
after his death, Mr. Ginn was first, last 
and always an idealist, an idealist in busi- 
ness, an idealist in philanthropy, an idealist 
in politics; and it was the idealist that 
spoke as a business man there in his first 
address at Mohonk. But he directed his 
words immediately to some very practical 
and pressing questions. The two obstacles 
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to the peace cause in the world, he said, 
were lack of mutual confidence among the 
nations and the great armaments. These 
remain today as in 1901 the great obstacles 
to peace. The distrust among the nations 
is to be removed by education and the 
development and exercise of co-operation. 
In the great armaments Mr. Ginn rightly 
saw one of the great menaces to the peace 
of the world. There is still no other so 
serious hindrance to the development of 
international arbitration itself. The mon- 
strous navies especially, constantly growing 
since 1901, have become far more a 
provocation and a danger than a defense. 
The argument that they are the preserva- 
tives of peace is a futile argument, and it is 
never a disinterested one. The late Shearer 
incident was a gross and startling illustra- 
tion of the selfishness and commercialism 
behind the big-navy boom. 

The year 1901, it will be remembered, 
was the year following the release of the 
men imprisoned at Pekin at the time of 
the Boxer uprising; and the spectacle of 
the armies of half a dozen nations working 
together, under a commander selected by 
all from one of the groups, made a pro- 
found impression on Mr. Ginn. He saw 
in it a prophecy and parable, a preparation 
for the international army, the interna- 
tional police, of which he spoke so often 
afterwards. He hardly ever made an ad- 
dress in which he did not ring some 
changes upon this idea of the gradual sup- 
planting of the rival national armies and 
navies by an international force. It is 
something which in later years President 
Eliot strongly emphasized. But it was 
prominent in Mr. Ginn’s Mohonk speech 
in 1901. 

He reminded the people at the Mohonk 
conference that they were confronted by 
enormous and powerful organizations. 
They were confronted by the military class, 
“the war power with unlimited resources 
of wealth and men,” and “we could never 
overcome these obstacles save as we per- 
fected a great organization to meet them. 
It would not do, he said then and after- 
wards, to leave this work to be done by 
a few. An adequate counteracting influ- 
ence could not be exerted simply by men 
who could give to the cause only shreds 
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and patches of their time. We must make 
this, he said, a well-organized crusade; 
there must be men devoted to the cause, 
as Garrison and Phillips and Sumner were 
devoted to the cause of antislavery, men 
who would give all their time to it. And 
the cause must have a financial backing 
such as it never had before. In that i901 
speech, addressing himself especially to 
business and financial men, he said: “I 
should like to see a fund of one million 
dollars established for this purpose. We 
spend hundreds of millions a year for war. 
Can we not afford to spend one million 
for peace?”’ He would himself vouch for 
a hundred thousand dollars. Presently he 
said more definitely that he would be one 
of ten to contribute a million dollars. 
Such a large amount had never before been 
spoken of for peace propaganda, although 
Mr. Carnegie soon announced much larger 
gifts; and it made a sensation. Mr. Ginn, 
tired of waiting for the co-operation he 
hoped for, and impatient at delay in pro- 
motion of the cause so imperative, decided 
to give the whole sum himself that in the 
speech at Mohonk he asked the business 
men of the country to unite with him to 
contribute to the cause. It is always to 
be remembered, to Mr. Ginn’s high honor, 
that he was the first man in the world to 
devote so large a sum to peace education; 
and this meant sacrifice, for although 
wealthy, Mr. Ginn belonged in no sense 
to the circle of our richest men. 

He said in that same first speech—and 
the confident and fortifying word should 
be recalled—that, though great forces were 
against us, all the best forces of civiliza- 
tion were with us—industry, agriculture, 
art; and that because they were, organiza- 
tion and education would do the rest. 


Later Activities 


He made many speeches on the peace 
cause after that 1901 address at Mohonk. 
He first outlined his ideas fully at the 
International Peace Congress in Boston in 
1904. He spoke at the International 
Peace Congress at Lucerne in 1905, at 
the New York Peace Congress in 1907, 
at Chicago in 1909, at Washington in 
1910, at Baltimore in 1911; and in 1911 
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he was also at the conference in Berne. 
If you read all his speeches, you will find 
that they are “the same old speech,” as 
Dr. Hale used to say of his own speeches 
at Lake Mohonk back there at the begin- 
ning. His message was a simple one and 
always essentially the same. He called 
upon the churches, called upon the schools, 
called upon the young men of the com- 
munity to do their work for the cause; 
and urged the peace friends of the country 
to organize more efficiently and the business 
men of the country to see that the organi- 
zation was backed up. His experience 
as a business man had taught him that 
great ideas and great movements must be 
backed up with money to achieve practical 
success. As a business man he was intro- 
duced at his first appearance in the peace 
cause; and the appeal for practical back- 
ing of the cause was always at the front 
with him. 

I do not know how many citizens of 
Boston know that, had it not been for 
Edwin Ginn the great International Con- 
gress of Chambers of Commerce would not 
have come to Boston in 1912. It was the 
most important gathering of business men 
that the world then had ever seen, and, 
as it proved and as he foresaw, one of the 
greatest gatherings for the promotion of 
peace and international friendship. He 
knew that in the world’s commerce, the 
world’s trade and finance are both a chief 
menace and a chief help to the cause; that 
in many of the vested interests of men 
lay the menace, but that the broad views 
of business men and the paramount de- 
mands of commerce itself were largely to 
produce the cure. When, in 1902, he 
published the first book for the cause, it 
was the great book by Jean de Bloch, 
“The Future of War.” He was one of the 
first to welcome Norman Angell’s “The 
Great Illusion,” which brought home to 
the business world yet more definitely the 
economic folly and futility of war, and he 
was quick to ally Norman Angell for a 
time with the World Peace Foundation 
itself. Norman Angell, then, was a voice 
crying in the wilderness; but never was a 
principle and prophecy more inexorably 
fulfilled than his by the World War—that 
in this interdependent new world no nation 
can any longer gain anything by war, but 
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that victors and vanquished alike must 
suffer loss. 


Interest in Education 


It was upon education that Mr. Ginn 
chiefly relied. He first named his founda- 
tion “The International School of Peace”: 
and I am not sure that the name should 
ever have been changed, which change was 
not at his instance. We shall see triumph 
for the cause, he said, when a generation 
has passed through the schools and colleges 
that has been trained to look upon this 
problem with the true philosophy and 
truly understand the facts. That was what 
he banked upon—the schools—as his edu- 
cational life had peculiarly fitted him to do. 
That is why he emphasized especially the 
value of the college young man, knowing 
that from the colleges come the men who 
chiefly influence public opinion in this 
American democracy—the statesmen and 
lawyers and editors and preachers and 
teachers. That is why he welcomed and 
so generously helped the Cosmopolitan 
Club movement in our universities; and 
why he maintained a representative of that 
organization, George Nasmyth, to work in 
its behalf in the universities of Germany. 

I can think of nothing more emblematic 
of his life, and of no more interesting 
social meeting in those days in connection 
with the cause, than the last gathering in 
which I saw him in connection with peace 
interests. It was when the German stu- 
dents, thirty of them, marshaled for the 
visit by Nasmyth, came to Boston in the 
summer of 1913, on their way to the Inter- 
national Students’ Peace Congress at Cor- 
nell University. He and Mrs. Ginn in- 
vited these young men out to their home 
in Winchester, near Boston. In their 
beautiful, great music room, all listened to 
music together. They walked upon the 
lawns and engaged in inspiring conversa- 
tion. These young men were profoundly 
impressed by Mr. Ginn’s warm and win- 
ning personality and his enthusiasm; and 
a score of them spoke of him afterwards 
in terms of affection. 


Personality 


That was the notable thing about Edwin 
Ginn. It was said by one of the speakers 
at the memorial meeting after his death 
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that what he was was more than what 
he did. I can not fail to notice the per- 
sonal impression that he made upon me. 
I was allied with him in the carrying on 
of service for the great cause to which we 
were alike devoted; for I was his adviser 
and helper in the organization of the Peace 
Foundation, and then its director. But 
living close to him for years, what meant 
most to me was his personality and the 
consecration which pervaded what he did. 
He was impulsive, often to the point of 
rashness, and no man ever owed more to 
the sanity of his partners and his friends; 
but through all fitful impulses, usually so 
generous, there ran reliably a singleness 
and steadiness of purpose. In his last 
years, especially, our personal relations 
were very intimate, because our Peace 
Foundation headquarters were long in the 
same building where the business of his 
publishing house was carried on. I was 
thus enabled, day by day, to touch the 
spirit of that business, to feel the spirit 
of the men who were associated with him, 
to see how he was loved by all, to see the 
enthusiasm and devotion for him that per- 
vaded the great establishment. For I 
hardly need to say that Edwin Ginn, a 
son of Maine, a graduate of Tufts College, 
was the founder and the head of the pub- 
lishing house of Ginn and Company, now 
one of the most important educational 
publishing houses in the country. Many 
in the great company of scholars whose 
books he published became his warm per- 
sonal friends; and his big red room over- 
looking the Common was a center for much 
stimulating social converse and much merri- 
ment. A multitude of noble friends of his 
in the peace cause were my friends, too, 
and their personal affection for him was 
known to me. And that, after all, as 
Governor McCall, his friend and neighbor 
at Winchester, well hinted in his address 
at the memorial meeting, is what counts. 
How is it that a man affects those who 
stand close to him? How do they regard 
him? Measured by this standard Edwin 
Ginn’s was a noble character. 

And in the peace work—we have in our 
great cause men who are respectable peace 
men, men who do not want to rub any- 
body the wrong way, men who are aca- 
demic, fair-weather peace men, men not 
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in earnest. Edwin Ginn was in dead 
earnest. The war against war was an in- 
tegral part of his life. He knew that we 
are in a desperate fight, a fight with the . 
devil in the saw-pit. He was in the con- 
flict always courageous, and he was always 
buoyant, optimistic and confident. He 
little dreamed that the greatest war in 
history was at the door at the hour he 
died. I wish that he might have lived 
to see the signal triumphs of this hour, 
when our President and Britain’s Premier 
confer together to help establish world 
order, and the foreign ministers of France 
and Germany are with them. 


New England Interests 


It was a rare group of workers whom 
we gathered about us in those early days 
of the Peace Foundation. At first our 
headquarters were in Ginn and Com- 
pany’s own building on Beacon Street; 
but as the work expanded, Mr. Ginn per- 
chased for it the fine old mansion on Mt. 
Vernon Street, at the very top of Beacon 
Hill, which had been the home of that 
noble servant of patriotism, peace and edu- 
cation, Mrs. Mary Hemenway. Here the 
work still goes on, ever growing under 
wise direction and in faithful hands. But 
it could be much larger if its resources 
were larger. Mr. Ginn hoped and ex- 
pected that his million dollars would be 
supplemented by other millions, and he 
purposely refrained from attaching his own 
name to the foundation, trusting that other 
benefactions to it might be greater than 
his own. At this moment nothing in my 
judgment could do more to advance the 
cause of peace education than the addition 
of a million dollars to the Foundation’s 
endowment. 

The Foundation should devote itself 
peculiarly to education— that was Mr. 
Ginn’s purpose—the educational side of 
the peace movement, education through 
school and college, church and press. His 
whole life had had to do with education, 
and on right education he relied for the 
ultimate success of the peace cause. My 
own work as director of the Foundation, 
aside from the general administration, was 
in speaking and the editing of the publi- 
cations. Mr. Ginn, as was natural for a 
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lifelong publisher, was pre-eminently a 
believer in books as the instrument of 
affecting the people. Our International 
Library grew rapidly to larger proportions 
than any previous series of peace works 
had attained; and our masses of pamphlets 
were directed to the schools, the churches, 
the newspapers and all agencies of public 
opinion. 


Influence 


At the time of Mr. Ginn’s death, Dr. 
Charles H. Levermore, remembered by 
most perhaps as the winner of the famous 
Bok peace prize, coming to us from the 
presidency of Adelphi College in Brooklyn, 
had charge of the work in colleges and 
universities. Dr. Levermore was a Yale 
man, had long been professor of his- 
tory in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and was one of the best his- 
torical scholars in the country. His great 
two-volume work on the “Forerunners of 
the Founders of Massachusetts” is a monu- 
mental product of thorough scholarship. 
When he went back to New York after 
his work with the Foundation, it was to 
take the secretaryship of the New York 
Peace Society; and after the establishment 
of the League of Nations, he prepared each 
year for publication, in pamphlet form, 
the best surveys issued of the League’s 
activities. These annual surveys were con- 
tinued and expanded by Mr. Myers of the 
Foundation when Dr. Levermore had to 
give up the work; and these and other 
related activities by Mr. Myers ultimately 
led the Secretariat of the League at Geneva 
to make the Foundation the American 
agency for its publications. 

That heroic and consecrated young Gal- 
ahad, George Nasmyth, who died untimely 
at Geneva from fever contracted in the 
Balkans on one of his missions for the 
Church Peace Union in the organization 
of international religious co-operation, was 
in his department of the Foundation’s work 
concentrating chiefly on the establishment 
of international clubs among the students 
in the colleges and universities, both in this 
country and in Europe. 

Denys P. Myers, who came into the 
service of the Foundation earlier than 
either of those and who has had longer 


tenure in its service than any other in its ation. 
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history, was then as now the head of its 
department of research and information. 
The library, which has grown under his 
hands, is now one of the most important 
peace libraries in the world. With a genius 
for thoroughness and accuracy, he has 
earned a unique position among the peace 
workers of the country; and during the 
war and the years immediately following, 
when peace activities were so handicapped 
and largely suspended, it was chiefly his 
work which kept the Foundation on the 
map. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, Mr. Ginn’s 
honored counsellor in the early days, and 
closely associated with the work, came on 
from time to time to gladden, inspire and 
fortify us. At this time, when the peace 
party of the country in its signal advances 
reveres in him and Elihu Root its two 
great Nestors, the World Peace Founda- 
tion cherishes with pride and gratitude the 
memory of his association with its begin- 
nings. 

Jordan sent us one of his zealous Cali- 
fornia converts, Mr. Albert G. Bryant, to 
take the direction of the work among 
commercial bodies—a man whose marked 
efficiency and warm personality so won 
all hearts that his sudden death soon after 
his entrance on his Boston work was a deep 
sorrow to our group and a sad loss to the 
cause. Our business manager, Arthur 
Waller, a Princeton graduate, was an emi- 
nent crusader like the rest, and the com- 
piler of one of our most useful pamphlets. 

Work for the women’s clubs was stressed 
by Mr. Ginn, and was broadly developed 
under the devoted Mrs. Anna Sturges 
Duryea. 

Work for the public schools, which Mr. 
Ginn counted fundamental, was, to avoid 
duplication, left mainly to the School Peace 
League, now more than twenty years old, 
always under the executive direction of 
its able and scholarly secretary, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews. It was at the be- 
ginning closely affiliated with the Founda- 
tion, and Mr. Ginn took a deep interest in 
it. It was a child of mine, inspired by the 
wonderful school children’s festival in Car- 
negie Hall at the great New York Peace 
Congress in 1907, and launched through 
Mr. Carnegie’s generous financial co-oper- 
Such eminent educators as Samuel 
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T. Dutton and George H. Martin were 
among its early directors; and for some 
years before Mr. Ginn’s death the Foun- 
dation contributed $2,500 annually to its 
treasury. I always wished that this sub- 
vention, instead of ceasing, might rather 
have been increased. I wished, indeed, 
that the League might ultimately be 
merged with the Foundation as one of its 
departments; and I still wonder whether 
that might not be the best assurance of its 
permanence, its efficiency and its proper 
expansion. Mr. Ginn’s hope was that it 
might independently win a generous en- 
dowment; but this did not come and its 
slender and uncertain resources have been 
unequal to its large field and task. When 
the Foundation gets its added millions of 
endowment, perhaps some merger may 
ensue. 

A remarkable work for the cause was 
done during several years before Mr. 
Ginn’s death, and entirely supported by 
him, by Miss Anna B. Eckstein, a native 
of Germany, but long a teacher in Boston. 
Her consecration to the cause was that of 
a crusader. Her central devotion was to 
international arbitration; and for this she 
presented to the second Hague Conference 
a petition signed by over two millions of 
those whom she had reached through her 
innumerable meetings in Germany, France 
and England, as well as in this country. 
Her activities were cut short by the war, 
during which, at her home in Coburg, she 
endured untold hardships. If Mr. Ginn 
came back to earth, one of his first con- 
cerns would surely be for the resumption 
of her peace activities, which were and are 
her religion. 

Mr. Ginn shared with me the wish that 
the various peace organizations in Boston 
might all make their common center with 
the Foundation at 40 Mount Vernon Street, 
making it a Peace Building for Boston. At 
the very time, which was the time of Mr. 
Ginn’s death, that President Garfield at 
Williamstown first publicly broached his 
plan for the International Institute, which 
after the war was so splendidly carried out, 
I had conceived a similar project as part 
of the Foundation’s work in Boston; and 
we had made experimental advances toward 
it in a series of annual conferences in our 
large conference room, which proved popu- 
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lar and promising. Mr. Nasmyth went up 
for a conversation with President Garfield 
about possible co-operation. But the war 
suddenly stopped all such plans, and when 
it was over there was a new situation. It 
was at this time that my own direction of 
the Foundation’s work ceased, on account 
of illness; but my concern for its interests 
and my honor for its founder are always 
present and vital. 


Men in the Foundation 


The Foundation has always had a re- 
markably able and devoted body of trus- 
tees. They have naturally changed with 
the years—among them now being such 
eminent peace leaders as President Faunce, 
Bliss Perry, Manley O. Hudson and 
George H. Blakeslee; but among them has 
always been Mr. Ginn’s partner, now the 
head of the house of Ginn and Company, 
Mr. George A. Plimpton, ever carrying on 
the personal tradition and keeping Mr. 
Ginn’s spirit alive and influential. Judge 
George W. Anderson, who was Mr. Ginn’s 
lawyer and framed all the legal papers for 
the organization and incorporation of the 
Foundation, has also been one of the trus- 
tees from the beginning. 

By sad and startling fatality, almost 
simultaneously with Mr. Ginn’s death, 
came the death on the other side of the 
world of one of his revered associates, not 
only a co-worker in the peace cause—for 
Samuel B. Capen was an officer of the 
American Peace Society, president of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, a leader in 
the Mohonk arbitration conferences, and a 
trustee of the World Peace Foundation— 
but one of the trustees of the Charlesbank 
Homes, built by Mr. Ginn. For among 
Mr. Ginn’s interests, good homes for the 
people at moderate cost had a place second 
only to the cause of peace. As in Boston 
at that sad time in March, 1914, we began 
the week with a memorial meeting in honor 
of Mr. Ginn, we closed it with a memorial 
meeting in honor of Mr. Capen, the heads 
of our two chief Baston peace agencies 
passing almost simultaneously. It was not 
only as the president of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, but also as the 
representative of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, that Mr. Capen went on his journey 
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around the world. A few days before he 
died, he sent back to Boston, and it reached 
here and was published just as he died so 
suddenly at Shanghai, an article upon the 
international opportunity and responsibil- 
ity of the United States. As I read this 
farewell message, for such it proved, I 
thought of the impressive words spoken at 
Mr. Ginn’s funeral by his minister, Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers. He said that on Mr. 
Ginn’s last Sunday at church, when in the 
service had been read the twenty-fourth 
Psalm, with its sublime words upon lifting 
up the everlasting doors, Mr. Ginn came 
to him at the close and said: “That ex- 
presses what life seems to me. I feel that 
life is forever, day by day, the opening to 
me of new doors.” “Opportunity” was 
the last word of Samuel B. Capen; and 
life to Edwin Ginn was the opening for- 
ever of new doors. 


Concluding Thought 


It was fitting that the memorial meeting 
in honor of Mr. Ginn after his death should 
be held in Dr. Hale’s church. Dr. Hale’s 
gospel was the everlasting call to look for- 
ward, to face and trust the future; and he 
was the greatest peace preacher of our time. 
He made his church a peace temple. He 
said that there should be no modern church 
which did not have a standing committee 
on international justice; and he established 
such a committee in his church. I was 
present at a meeting in Mr. Ginn’s room on 
Beacon Street, where Dr. Hale brought a 
dozen of us together to organize a move- 
ment for committees on international jus- 
tice. He and Mr. Ginn were warm friends; 
and in his pulpit on Sunday mornings in 
years soon after his death there were, in 
place of the ordinary sermon, addresses 
upon international friendship by two of 
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Mr. Ginn’s own revered European friends, 
Baron d’ Estournelles de Constant and the 
Baroness von Suttner, at both of which 
meetings Mr. Ginn was present. It was 
fitting that the memorial meeting should be 
held there; and it was for a reason that the 
first word in Mr. Ginn’s first peace address 
should be the name of Dr. Hale. 

Because Edwin Ginn believed in the 
future, because he believed in the open 
doors, he appealed to youth, to young 
men; and his last peace speech was an 
appeal to vigorous young men and an ap- 
peal to the church, the school and the col- 
lege to make that same appeal to vigorous 
young men. 

Idealism, organization, education, conse- 
cration, youth—these were the things upon 
which he relied. These were the things 
upon which Emerson, our great idealist, 
relied. Of certain great religious principles 
unpopular at the moment he said that 
their triumph was sure because they were 
supported by “the stars in their courses 
and the inspirations of youth.” The stars 
in their courses—that was what Edwin 
Ginn meant when he said that all the 
great interests of civilization were with us, 
that idealism was with us, that education 
and the growing thoughts of men were with 
us; and to the young scholars of America 
he appealed for leadership in the holy war 
for a peaceful and civilized world. Wor- 
cester, Channing, Ladd, Burritt, Sumner, 
Emerson, Parker, Hale—it has been a 
great apostolic succession. All these were 
friends and helpers of this high cause in 
New England. But among all our later 
servants of the cause there was none who 
will be remembered for more definite, de- 
voted or fruitful service than that rendered 
in his last and best years by Edwin Ginn. 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER 
ON 


THE HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF 
ACT OF 1930 


President Hoover announced on June 15 his reasons 
for approving the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill. Since this 
statement answers many of the questions asked of us by 
interested people abroad, it is run in full text.—TuHe 
Epitor. 


SHALL approve the tariff bill. This legisla- 

tion has now been under almost continuous 
consideration by Congress for nearly fifteen 
months. It was undertaken as the result of 
pledges given by the Republican Party at Kan- 
sas City. Its declarations embraced these obli- 
gations: 


“The Republican Party believes that the home 
market, built up under the protective policy, be- 
longs tc the American farmer, and it pledges its 
support of legislation which will give this market 
to him to the full extent of his ability to sup- 
ply it. : 

“There are certain industries which cannot now 
successfully compete with foreign producers be- 
cause of lower foreign wages and a lower cost of 
living abroad, and we pledge the next Republi- 
can Congress to an examination and, where 
necessary, a revision of these schedules to the end 
that the American labor in these industries may 
again command the home market, may maintain 
its standard of living and may count upon steady 
employment in its accustomed field.” 


Platform promises must not be empty gestures. 
In my message of April 16, 1929, to the Special 
Session of the Congress I accordingly recom- 
mended an increase in agricultural protection; a 
limited revision of other schedules to take care 
of the economic changes necessitating increases or 
decreases since the enactment of the 1922 law, 
and I further recommended a reorganization both 
of the Tariff Commission and of the method of 
executing the flexible provisions. 
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Compares Levels of Rates 


A statistical estimate of the bill by the Tariff 
Commission shows that the average duties col- 
lected under the 1922 law were about 13.8 per 
cent of the value of all imports, both free and 
dutiable, while if the new law had been applied 
it would have increased this percentage to about 
16 per cent. 

This compares with the average level of the 
tariff under 

The McKinley law of 23 per cent. 

The Wilson law of 20.9 per cent. 

The Dingley law of 45.2 per cent. 

The Payne-Aldrich law of 19.3 per cent. 

The Fordney-McCumber law of 13.83 per cent. 

Under the Underwood law of 1913 the amounts 
were disturbed by war conditions, varying 6 per 
cent to 14.8 per cent. 

The proportion of imports which will be free 
of duty under the new law is estimated at from 
61 to 63 per cent. This compares with aver- 
ages under 

The McKinley law of 52.4 per cent. 

The Wilson law of 49.4 per cent. 

The Dingley law of 45.2 per cent. 

The Payne-Aldrich law of 52.5 per cent. 

The Fordney-McCumber law of 63.8 per cent. 

Under the Underwood law of 1913, disturbed 
conditions varied the free list from 60 per cent 
to 73 per cent, averaging 66.3 per cent. 


Increases Largely for Farmers 


The increases in tariff are largely directed to 
the interest of the farmer. Of the increases, it is 
stated by the Tariff Commission that 93.73 per 
cent are upon products of agricultural origin 
measured in value, as distinguished from 6.25 
per cent upon commodities of strictly nonagricul- 
tural origin. 

The average rate upon agricultural raw mate- 
rials shows an increase from 38.10 per cent to 
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48.92 per cent, in contrast to dutiable articles of 
strictly other than agricultural origin, which 
show an average increase of from 31.02 per cent 
to 34.31 per cent. 

Compensatory duties have necessarily been 
given on products manufactured from agricul- 
tural raw materials and protective rates added 
to these in some instances. 

The extent of rate revision, as indicated by the 
Tariff Commission, is that in value of the total 
imports the duties upon approximately 22.5 per 
cent have been increased and 77.5 per cent were 
untouched or decreased. 

By number of the dutiable items mentioned 
in the bill, out of the total of about 3,300 there 
were about 890 increased, 235 decreased and 
2,170 untouched. The number of in- 
creased was, therefore, 27 per cent of all dutiable 
items and compares with 83 per cent of the 
items which were increased in the 


items 


number of 
1922 revision. 


No Tariff Bill Ever Perfect 


This tariff law is like all other tariff legisla- 
tion, whether framed primarily upon a_ protec- 
tive or a revenue basis. It contains many com- 
promises between sectional interests and between 
different industries. i 

No tariff bill has ever been enacted or ever 
will be enacted under the present system that 
will be perfect. A large portion of the items 
are always adjusted with good judgment, but it 
is bound to contain some inequalities and in- 
equitable compromises. There are upon 
which duties will prove too high and others upon 
which duties will prove to be too low. 

Certainly no President, with his other duties, 
can pretend to make that exhaustive determina- 
tion of the complex facts which surround each 
of these 3,300 items and which has required the 
attention of hundreds of men in Congress for 
nearly a year and a third. That responsibility 
must rest upon the Congress in a legislative rate 


items 


revision. 
On the administrative side I have _ insisted, 
however, that there should be created a new 


basis for the flexible tariff, and it has been in- 
corporated in this law. Thereby the means are 
established for objective and judicial review of 
these rates upon principles laid down by the 
Congress, free from pressures inherent in legis- 
lative action. 

Thus, the outstanding step of this tariff legis- 
lation has been the reorganization of the largely 
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inoperative flexible provision of 1922 into a form 
which should render it possible to secure prompt 
and scientific adjustment of serious inequities and 
inequalities which may prove to have been incor- 
porated in the bill. 

This new provision has even a larger impor- 
tance. If a perfect tariff bill were enacted today 
the increased rapidity of economic change and 
the constant shifting of our relations to industries 
abroad, will create a continuous stream of items 
which would work hardship upon some segment 
of the American people, except for the provision 
of this relief. 


Sees Freedom From Revisions 


Without a_ workable, 
would reguire even more frequent Congres- 
sional tariff revision than during the past. With 
it the country should be freed from further gen- 
eral revision for many years to come. Congres- 
sional revisions are not only disturbing to busi- 
ness, but with all their necessary collateral sur- 
roundings in lobbies, log-rolling and the activi- 
ties of group interests, are disturbing to public 
confidence. 

Under the old flexible provisions, the task of 
adjustment was imposed directly upon the Presi- 
dent, and the limitations in the law which cir- 
cumscribed it were such that action long 
delayed and it was largely inoperative, although 
important benefits were brought to the dairying, 
flax, glass and other industries through it. 

The new flexible provision established the re- 
sponsibility for reorganized 
Tariff Commission, composed of members equally 
of both parties, as a definite rate-making body 
acting through methods of 
hearings and investigation, by which 
be taken up one by one upon direction or upon 
application of aggrieved parties. 

Recommendations are to be made to the Presi- 
dent, he being given authority to promulgate or 
veto the conclusions of the commission. Such 
revision can be accomplished without disturbance 
to business, as they concern but one item at a 
time, and the principles laid down assure a pro- 


flexible provision, we 


was 


revisions upon a 


semijudicial open 


items can 


tective basis. 


Says Protective Principle Remains 
The principle of the protective tariff for the 
benefit of labor, industry and the farmer is es- 
tablished in the bill by the requirement that the 
commission shall adjust the rates so as to cover 
the differences in cost of production at home and 
abroad—and it is authorized to increase or de- 
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crease the duties by 50 per cent to effect this end. 
The means and methods of ascertaining such dif- 
ferences by the commission are provided in such 
fashion as should expedite prompt and effective 
action if grievances develop. 

When the flexible principle was first written 
into law in 1922, by tradition and force of habit 
the old conception of legislative revision was so 
firmly fixed that the innovation was bound to be 
used with caution and in a restricted field, even 
had it not been largely inoperative for other rea- 
sons. 

Now, however, and particularly after the rec- 
ord of the last fifteen months, there is a grow- 
ing and widespread realization that in this high- 
ly complicated and intricately organized and 
rapidly shifting economic world, the time has 
come when a more scientific and businesslike 
method of tariff be devised. 
Toward this the new flexible provision takes a 


revision must 


long step. 

These provisions meet the repeated demands of 
statesmen and industrial and agricultural leaders 
over the past twenty-five years. It complies in 
full degree with the proposals made twenty years 
ago by President Roosevelt. It now covers pro- 


posals which I urged in 1922. 


Would Remedy Foreign Complaints 


If, however, by any chance the flexible provi- 
sions now made should prove insufficient for ef- 
fective action, I shall ask for further authority 
for the commission, for I believe that public 
opinion will give wholehearted support to the 
carrying out of such a program on a generous 
scale to the end that we may develop a protec- 
tive system free from the vices which have char- 
acterized every tariff revision in the past. 

The complaints from some foreign countries 
that these duties have been placed unduly high 
can be remedied if justified by proper applica- 
tion to the Tariff Commission. 

It is urgent that the uncertainties in the busi- 
ness world which have been added to by the 
long-extended debate of the measure should be 
ended. They can be ended only by completion 
of this bill. Meritorious demands for further 
protection to agriculture and labor which have 
developed since the tariff of 1922 would not end 
if this bill fails of enactment. Agitation for leg- 
islative tariff revision would necessarily continue 
before the country. Nothing would contribute 
to retard business recovery more than this con- 
tinued agitation. 
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As I have said, I do not assume the rate struc- 
ture in this or any other tariff bill is perfect, but 
I am convinced that the disposal of the whole 
question is urgent. 

I believe that the flexible provisions can within 
reasonable time remedy that this 
provision is a progressive advance and gives 
great hope of taking the tariff away from poli- 
tics, lobbying and log-rolling; that the bill gives 
protection to agriculture for the market of its 
products, and to several industries in need of 
such protection for the wage of their labor; that 
with returning normal conditions our foreign 
trade will continue to expand. 


inequalities ; 


BRIAND PLAN 
FOR THE 
FEDERATION OF EUROPE 
(Full Text) 


: po French Foreign Minister publicly an- 
nounced his communication to twenty-six 
governments on May 17 as follows: 


Chapter I 


NECESSITY FOR A Pact oF GENERAL OrvER, How- 
EVER ELEMENTARY, FOR THE AFFIRMATION OF 
THE PRINCIPLE OF A Morat UNION OF EvuROPE 
AND SOLEMN CONSECRATION OF THE FACT OF 
Sotimparity BETWEEN EvROPEAN NATIONS. 


In a formula which should be as liberal as pos- 
sible, but should indicate clearly the essential ob- 
jective of this association in the service of the 
collective work and pacific organization of Europe, 
the signatory governments should engage to make 
regular contacts, in periodical or extraordinary 
meetings, for the examination in common of all 
questions likely to interest in a primary degree 
the community of European peoples. 


Observations 

1. The signatory governments being thus com- 
mitted to the general principles of a certain com- 
mon policy and the principle of a European union 
being thus henceforth removed from all discus- 
sions and above all procedure in daily applica- 
tion: The study of ways and means shall be 
reserved to the European conference or to a 
permanent organization, which shall be called 
upon to constitute a living bond of solidarity 
among European nations and thus to incarnate 
the moral personality of the European union. 
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2. This initial and symbolic pact, under cover 
of which will be pursued the determination, or- 
ganization and development of the constituent ele- 
ments of the European association, should be 
drawn up in such fashion as to limit itself by 
the definition of the essential réle of this associa- 
tion. [The eventual extension of this pact of 
principle into a fuller charter should be reserved 
for the future.] 

3. The terms of the European pact should, 
however, take into account the essential reserva- 
tions indicated in the present memorandum and 
it should seek to define the character of Europe 
considered as a regional entente within the terms 
of Article XXI of the covenant of the League 
and itself within the League of Nations. [It 
should be set forth that the European associa- 
tion cannot substitute itself for the League of 
Nations in tasks confined to that body by pact 
or by treaties, and that even in its own domain 
of the organization of Europe it should coordi- 
nate its particular activities with the general ac- 
tivity of the League of Nations.] 

4. In order to better emphasize the subordina- 
tion of the European association to the League 
of Nations, the European pact should be reserved 
at its origin to states which are members of the 
League. 


Chapter II 


NECESSITY OF A MECHANISM FOR THE ASSURANCE 
OF THE EvROPEAN UNION; INDISPENSABLE TO 
THE ORGANIZATION FOR THE ACCOMPLISHMENT 
or Irs Task. 


(a) The necessity of a representative and re- 
sponsible organ to inform the regular institution 
of the “European conference” composed of rep- 
resentatives of all European governments, mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, which will remain 
an essential and directive organ of the European 
union in liaison with the League. 

The powers of this conference, its organization, 
its president and its regular and extraordinary 
sessions should be determined at the next meeting 
of the European states, which shall have to de- 
liberate on the conclusions of a report of inquiry, 
and which, under the reserve of governmental 
approval or indispensable parliamentary ratifica- 
tion, should assure the final drafting of the project 
for the European organization. 


Observation 
In order to avoid any predominance in favor 
of one Eupropean state over the others, presidents 
of the European conference should be elected an- 
nually and function in rotation. 
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(6) The necessity of an executive organ to in- 
form the permanent political committee composed 
only of a certain number of members of the Euro- 
pean conference and assuring practically to the 
European union its organ of study and at the 
same time its instrument of action. 

The composition and powers of the European 
committee, the manner of designation of its mem- 
bers, its organization, its presidency and its ses- 
sions should be determined at the next meeting 
of the European states. The activity of this com- 
mittee, like that of the conference, being within 
the framework of the League, its meetings should 
be held at Geneva, where its regular session 
should coincide with those of the Council of the 
League. 


Observations 


1. The presidents of this committee should be 
in rotation. 

2. As the committee can include only a re- 
stricted number of representatives of European 
nations, it should have the power to invite at any 
moment representatives of other European na- 
tions, whether or not they are members of the 
League, who might be particularly interested in 
the study of any questions. Furthermore, it should 
reserve the right, at any time it might judge 
necessary or opportune, to invite representatives 
of an extra-European power to attend or even to 
participate, with a cogsultative or deliberative 
voice, in deliberations on a question in which 
that power may be interested. 

3. The principal tasks of the committee might 
be the general examination of procedure for the 
realization and application of ways and means 
of setting forth the constituent elements of the 
future European federal union and drawing up 
the general inventory of a program of European 
cooperation, including a study of political, eco- 
nomic, social and other questions interesting the 
European community and not yet dealt with by 
the League of Nations; special action to be taken 
to put in force by European governments de- 
cisions of the League. 

4. The committee, after adoption of a general 
program of European cooperation, might confide 
the study of certain chapters to special technical 
committees. 

(c) The necessity of the service of a secre- 
tariat, limited in the beginning to the adminis- 
trative assurance of the execution of instructions 
of the president of the conference and the Euro- 
pean committee, communications between govern- 
ments which are signatories of the European pact, 
conversations of the conference or the committee, 
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preparation of discussions, registration and notifi- 
cation of resolutions. 


Observations 


1. In the beginning the secretariat might be 
confined to the government charged in rotation 
with the president of the European committee. 

2. When the necessity of a permanent secre- 
tariat arises, it should be established at Geneva. 

3. Organization of the work of the secretariat 
should always take into account the possibilities 
of at least partial and temporary employment of 
the special services of the secretariat of the League 
of Nations. 


Chapter III 


DeatiInc IN ApvANCE WITH THE FUNDAMENTAL 
Purposes WHIcH Must DETERMINE THE BROAD 
OUTLINES OF THE EvuROPEAN COMMITTEE AND 
Guwe It 1n Its Stupy AND ELABORATION OF 
EvurRoPEAN ORGANIZATION. 


The third point could be withheld for con- 
sideration of the projected meeting of European 
States. 


Subordination of Economic to Political 
Questions 

All possibility of progress toward economic 
union being strictly determined by the question of 
security, itself closely bound up with the ques- 
tion of possible progress in the realm of political 
union, it is therefore on the political field that 
the best efforts of organizers to create for Europe 
an organic structure must be concentrated. 

It is also along these lines that the economic 
policy of Europe, as well as the tariff policies 
of the various European states, must subsequently 
develop. 

An opposite procedure would not only be use- 
less but would also appear to the weaker na- 
tions as destined to expose them without guaran- 
tees or compensation to the risks of political 
domination which might easily result from indus- 
trial domination by the better organized states. 

It is therefore logical and fair that the eco- 
nomic sacrifices to be made to the whole will 
find their justification chiefly in the development 
of a political situation establishing confidence be- 
tween the peoples and true pacification in their 
minds. And even after the accomplishment of 
such a state of affairs, protected by the established 
régime and close association to further the aims 
of peace between European peoples, it will still 
be necessary on the political side of the problem 
to establish a keener feeling for international re- 
quirements, to impose upon the members of the 
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European community in favor of a European 
organism a sincere conception and effective pur- 
suit of a truly liberal tariff policy. 

The conception of European political coopera- 
tion should tend toward this essential end; a 
federation built not upon the idea of unity but 
of union; that is to say, sufficiently supple as 
to respect the independence and national sover- 
eignty of each of these states, at the same time 
assuring to all the benefit of collective solidarity 
for the settlement of political questions involving 
the fate of the European community or of one 
of its members. 

Such a conception could imply as a _ conse- 
quence the general development by Europe of 
a system of arbitration and security and the pro- 
gressive extension to the whole European commu- 
nity of the policy of international guarantees in- 
augurated at Locarno until such time as a series 
of agreements are merged in the general system 
of agreements. 

The conception of the economic organization 
of Europe must be directed toward this essential 
aim: the rapprochement between the various Eu- 
ropean economic systems realized under the friend- 
ly responsibility of governments 
unison. 

With this purpose i: mind, the various govern- 
ments could finally agree to the terms of a gen- 
eral pact in which were stated the principles of 
a simple economic pact and the purposes of these 
tariff policies. The ideal would be the creation 
of a common market, raising to a maximum the 
level of human well-being within the boundaries 
of Europe. 

Under this inspiration, the rational organiza- 
tion of a European system of production and ex- 
change, by means of the gradual liberation and 
methodica! simplification of the circulation of 
goods, capital and persons under a single reserve 
according to the needs of the national defense of 
each state, could immediately be started. 

Once the principle of such a tariff policy is 
adopted and finally agreed upon by all the gov- 
ernments, the study of ways and means for its 
realization could be reserved for the technical 
consideration of a committee of experts under the 
conditions set forth in Chapter II, Paragraph B, 
Observation 4. 


working in 


Chapter IV 


Tue ADVISABILITY OF RESERVING FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE Next EvuropEAN CONFERENCE, OR FOR 
THE SPECIAL EUROPEAN FEDERATION COMMITTEE, 
Matters RELATING TO THE Best MEANS FOR 
Carryinc Out Broap Principtes, INCLUDED 
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AmonGc Wuicu ARE THE FOLLOWING RELATING 
TO THE SELECTION OF THE Best FIELD FoR Ev- 
ROPEAN COOPERATION. 


1. General economics. The effective applica- 
tion in Europe of the program set up by the re- 
cent economic conference of the League of Na- 
tions, the control of policies of industrial unions 
and cartels and the study of future possibilities 
regarding the progressive lowering of tariffs. 

2. Economic equipment. The establishment of 
coordination between great public works under- 
taken by European states—roads for increased 
motor car traffic, canals, etc. 

3. Communications and transit, by land, water 
and air. The regulation and improvement of 
inter-European traffic, the coordination of the 
work of the European waterway commissions, 
agreements between railways, and a régime of 
European postal, telegraph, telephone and broad- 
casting systems. 

4. Finance. The encouragement of credit des- 

tined for economic development of those states 
whose economic positions, markets, etc., are now 
underveloped. 
5. The settlement of certain labor questions 
of a special European character, such as inland 
navigation, glass trades, regulation and social 
consequences of inter-European emigration, uni- 
formity of application in reference to social in- 
surance laws, workmen’s pensions, working insur- 
ance, etc. 


Cooperation in Hygiene 


6. Hygiene. The extension of certain methods 
of hygiene already successfully worked out by 
the experimental division of hygiene of the or- 
ganization of the League of Nations, especially 
the regeneration of agricultural districts, the 
enforcement of insurance against sickness and na- 
tional schools of hygiene, the prevention of Euro- 
pean epidemics, the exchange of information and 
staffs between various state hygiene organiza- 
tions, scientific and administrative cooperation in 
the fight against great social plagues, against oc- 
cupational diseases and infant mortality. 

7. Intellectual Cooperation. Cooperation be- 
tween universities and preparatory schools, liter- 
ary and artistic cooperation, concentration of 
scientific research, improvement of relations of 
the press, particularly among news agencies, the 
transport of newspapers, etc. 

8. Interparliamentary Relations. Utilization of 
the work of the Interparliamentary Union with a 
view to development of meetings and exchanges 
between various parliamentary circles of Euro- 
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pean states for the purpose of cultivating a poli- 
tical ground for that work of the European union 
which would require parliamentary sanction, and 
in a general way to improve the international 
atmosphere of Europe by mutual understanding 
of the interests, feelings and peoples. 

9. Administration. The setting up of Euro- 
pean sections in certain international organiza- 
tions which either already exist or might be es- 
tablished. 


Methods of Cooperation 

Settlement of methods of European 
tion concerning questions which would come be- 
fore the European conference and the European 
committee. 

It might be advisable, according to cases, either 
to set up organizations for coordination and study 
where there are none today, for example, con- 
cerning the questions of equipment of various 
inland navigation commissions, or to support the 
efforts of the League concerning those questions 
already subject to methodical study, and in gen- 
eral by promoting the exchange of views and 
friendly negotiations for the enforcement by mem- 
bers of the union of conventions established or 
the League of 


coopera- 


of recommendations made by 
Nations. 

Finally, by summoning conferences, European 
or world-wide, by the League of Nations con- 
cerning questions likely to be solved by the 
League but which are naturally disposed of. At 
all European conferences, extra-European states 
would be invited to be represented by observers, 
and any convention set up by the conference 
called on the demand of European states, pro- 
vided its purpose was not strictly confidential, 
would remain open to the adhesion of extra-Euro- 
pean states. 


Chapter V 


DETERMINATION OF A MEANS OF COLLABORATION 
BETWEEN THE UNION AND COUNTRIES NOT BE- 
LONGING TO IT. 


In requesting an opinion of twenty-six Euro- 
pean states and by which it has been commis- 
sioned to make the inquiry, the Government of 
the French Republic wishes to note at the outset 
that from a purely practical standpoint it deemed 
it better to devote itself to as simple an exposi- 
tion as possible, not that it intends to limit the 
future possibilities of the development of the 
European union, but that because in the present 
condition of the European community and for 
the sake of increasing the chances of unanimous 
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consent to the first concrete proposal capable of 
conciliating all the interests and all the special 
situations involved, it must above all confine it- 
self to a very few simple views. Undoubtediy 
the best method is by proceeding from the sim- 
ple to the complex and to trust to time in the 
task of achieving with the aid of life and by con- 
stant evolution the complete expansion of the 
natural resources which the European union is 
likely to contain. 

It was a conception of that character which 
already had guided a representative of France 
when before the first European gathering con- 
vened at Geneva he suggested merely as a start- 
ing point the seeking of a simple federal bond to 
be set up between the European governments and 
members of the League of Nations with a view 
to establishing their practical cooperation. 


Would Make Simple Beginning 


It is not a question of trying to set up an ideal 
mechanism to satisfy in the abstract all the logi- 
cal needs of a huge European union, but, on the 
contrary, by avoiding what would be premature, 
to begin a practical realization of the first means 
solid 
basis of cooperation with a view to the settle- 


of contact of what is intended to be a 
ment in common of all problems bearing on the 
organization of European peace and the national 
organization of the vital forces of Europe. 
The Government of the French Republic would 
be grateful to receive before July 15 the replies 
of governments whose advice it now seeks with 
all the remarks and spontaneous suggestions with 
which they may care to accompany their replies. 
The French Government the firm 
hope that such replies will be inspired by a deep 
concern to help satisfy the expectation of the 
peoples concerned and that the ardent desires of 


expresses 


European conscience will provide the elements of 
understanding and conciliation making possible, 
after the embryo of a federai organization has 
been created, the establishment of a lasting frame- 
work of European ccoperation for which the next 
Geneva meeting will be able to decide a program. 
Times have never been more propitious nor more 
pressing for the starting of constructive work of 
this kind. The settlement of the main material 
and moral problems incident to the last war will 
soon have freed the new Europe from a burden 
that bears most heavily on its mind as well as 
on its wealth. 
for a positive effort which will fit in with the 
It is a decisive hour when 


Europe already appears ready 


new order of things. 
a watchful Europe may ordain in freedom her 
own fate. 
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Unite to live and prosper—such is the strict 
obligation hereafter confronting all the nations of 
Europe. It seems as if the peoples had already 
clearly shown their mind on the subject. It be- 
hooves the governments to assume today their 
responsibilities for the grouping of the material 
and moral forces they control for the benefit of 
the 
under the penalty of surrendering to the risk of 


European community as well as mankind 


private initiative and disorderly enterprise. 





Ee N ews In Brief 


FIFTY-TWO OF 
of the Labor Bureau met 
ference in Geneva in June. 
There 


slated for 











THE fifty-five member states 


International in con- 
This was a record 
three conventions in 
the 
These conventions 


dealt with the abolition of forced labor, the hours 


attendance. were 


particular consideration during 


several weeks of the meeting. 


of work for “white-collar” employees and the 
working hours in coal mines. 

Count ALBert Apponyl has been overwhelmed 
with congratulations on the occasion of his 84th 
birthday. 
the Hungarian Parliament for 54 years. 


Count Apponyi has been a member of 


Yuco-Siavia as a tourist objective has lately 
risen to popularity, especially for central Euro- 
peans. The favorite locality seems to be Slovenia, 
with its picturesque mountains, forests and lakes, 
Croatia and the 
upper Adriatic region are also much visited. 


to which good roads give access. 


Baron Oxura, as a token of his admiration for 
King Albert and his sympathy for the Belgian 
nation, has given his country house at Chuzenji, 
Japan, as a summer residence for the Belgian 
Ambassador in Tokyo. 

WHEN THE SUPREME JURY at the exposition in 
finished its work, the result for 
the Danish exhibitors was that the 68 stands were 


Barcelona had 


awarded an aggregate of 54 grand prix, 9 diplo- 
mas of honor, 16 gold medals and 2 silver medals, 
while 8 exhibits were not subject to adjudication. 

TELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS between Czecho- 
slovakia and Australia was opened lately. 

A CONFERENCE FoR peace in the Balkans will be 
held on the 15th of September next and following 
days at Athens. Each of the Balkan countries will 
send 30 delegates among whom will be representa- 
tives of politics, science, journalism, agriculture, 
industry and commerce. The the con- 
ference is to promote an atmosphere of good-will 


aim of 
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and confidence among the countries concerned, 
especially in the discussion of their outstanding 
differences. 


BerorE THE NICARAGUAN presidential election 
of 1928 the candidates of the two contending 
parties agreed that the one who was successful 
would request the supervision of the next election 
by the Government of the United States. When 
elected, President Moncada made the request 
agreed upon of the United States. President 
Hoover has now designated Capt. Alfred W. John- 
son, of the United States Navy, as president of 
the national board of elections for the impending 
congressional elections in Nicaragua. 


Tue Ipero-AMERICAN Exposition at Seville has 
awarded to the Department of State of the 
United States, on account of its exhibit, a grand 
prize and diploma of honor. 


A BOOKLET BROUGHT OUT LATELY by the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society of New York gives a 
running account of Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition of 
1929-30. A short chapter on the geographical and 
historical background precedes the accounts of 
the achievements and adventures of the expedi- 
tion. Fine maps, charts and illustrations vivify 
the text. 


FIGURES MADE PUBLIC by the New York Board 
of Education show that, of the 1,870 medals and 
diplomas awarded public-school pupils and grad- 
uates by the Cooperation in Government Commit- 
tee for the “American citizenship honors,” 1,714 
were presented to native-born pupils and of the 
remaining 156, Russian-born boys and girls won 
44. The honors are given for civic service be- 
fore graduation and during a 10-day period fol- 
lowing it. Nearly every country is represented 
among the winners. The fathers of 1,200 winners 
and the mothers of 1,000 were born abroad. 
Poland followed Russia, with 20 winners. Then 
came Austria, with 17; Italy, with 17 and Eng- 
land with 13. 


A CONVENTION DEALING witH the _ sockeye 
salmon fisheries in the waters contiguous to the 
State of Washington and the Province of British 
Columbia was signed by the Secretary of State 
and the Minister from Canada in May. The 


convention provides for an international fisheries 
commission of six members which is charged with 
the duty, not only of regulating the fishing, but 
of studying the natural history of the salmon, 
constructing and maintaining hatcheries and pre- 
scribing the size of meshes in the fishing nets and 
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appliances. The convention will be in force for a 
period of 16 years. 


THE CONFERENCE AT GENEVA on the unification 
of laws on bills of exchange terminated early in 
June with an international code to its credit. 
The United States and Great Britain had previ- 
ously adopted such a code. Now 21 other states 
have similarly codified their laws on the subject. 
It is expected that the result will be great simpli- 
fication of the work of exporters and importers 
everywhere. 


VENEZUELA HAS ADOPTED a new way of celebrat- 
ing a national historic event. It has decided to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of its independence from Spanish rule 
by paying off during the year its entire national 
debt. This will mean a sum of approximately 
$4,700,000. 


BARELY THREE WEEKS AFTER the first perform- 
ance in Berlin of the French opera “Christopher 
Columbus,” by MM. Darius Milhaud and Paul 
Claudel, the Frankfurt Opera House produced, for 
the first time in any country, the American opera 
“Transatlantic”; or, “The People’s Choice,” by 
Mr. George Antheil. These two events are 
symptomatic of the tendency of Germany to be- 
come the experimental ground for all new musical 
works of importance. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Catho- 
lic Assaciation for International Peace was held 
April 22 and 23 at the Catholic University in 
Washington, D. C. 


IT Is ANNOUNCED in Geneva that China has 
ratified the convention on the creation of min- 
imum waze-fixing machinery. This is the first 
time China has ratifiel a convention adopted by 
the International Labor Conference. 


Mrs. ANNA GARLAND SPENCER recently cele- 
brated her seventy-ninth birthday by launching a 
new branch of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation and starting a wide field of research. Mrs. 
Spencer joined the American Peace Society in 
1878. 


AMERICAN TRADE in sporting goods with foreign 
countries amounted, last year, to nearly $15,000,- 
000, according to Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Most of the skiis used in 
winter sports at St. Moritz, Switzerland, are made 
in America. Markets south of the equator, 
added to those in the northern hemisphere, keep 
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some manufacturers of tennis goods in this coun- 
try busy all the year round. Dr. Klein feels that 
all this international commerce adds great streugth 
to international amity. 


Tue GENEVA SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
announces a four-week course for the summer of 
1930 in which an interesting group of lecturers 
will conduct courses. This is under the direction 
of Professor Alfred Zimmern, Deputy Director of 
the League of Nations International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation. Professor Zimmern’s 
very popular special course, in which he inter- 
prets each day’s session of the Assembiy of the 
League, will be carried on again this summer. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America, the fourth 
annual session of the seminar in Mexico will be 
held this year in Mexico City, July 13 to August 3. 
The course will be a comprehensive study of 
Mexican life and culture and will conclude with 
a reception given by Ambassador and Mrs. 
Morrow. 


MAGALLANES, FORMERLY KNOWN 4S Punta 
Arenas, is the world’s southernmost city, approxi- 
mately a thousand miles further south than the 
southern point of Africa. It is situated about 
midway in the Straits of Magellan, and has been 
reached only by steamboat service hitherto. 
Soon, however, it will be regularly served by air- 
plane service from Chile. A commander in the 
Chilean Navy made the air trip in January and 
plans were made for regular air service soon to be 
installed. 


Miss Acnes McPualt, progressive member of 
the Canadian House of Commons, introduced 
there on March 6 a resolution providing that for 
every $100 spent by the government for war pur- 
poses $1 should be used to promote peace by 
setting up a chair of international relations, and 
by granting international scholarships at each 
Canadian university. 


IN HONOR OF THE hundred years of Belgian in- 
dependence, the Belgian Ambassador of Belgium 
to the United States, Prince Albert de Ligne, has 
offered a gold medal to the School of Foreign 
Service of Georgetown University, to be awarded 
for the best essay on Belgian history. That his- 
tory extends over 3,000 years, though only 100 
years mark the complete independence of the 
country. 
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FICTION FOR SUMMER READING 


THe WoMAN oF Anpros, by Thornton Wilder. 
Pp. 162. Albert & Charles Boni, N. Y., 1930. 
Price, $2.50. 


Taking his theme from a comedy of Terence, 
Mr. Wilder uses it in his own manner, building 
thereon a human story of life, hope, disappoint- 
ment, and death. But death in Wilder’s books 
is not the violent frustration it is to many writ- 
ers. It is melancholy, to be sure, but a natural 
element of the moral episode. This story of the 
Greek Island of Byrnos and a few of its inhabi- 
tants is like a cameo in its delicacy of delinea- 
tion. The philosophy underlying the few epi- 
sides is as universal as are the principles of 
beauty to the cameo-cutter. Perhaps the theme 
may be summarized as the demand life makes 
upon us for a great love that looks for no re- 
ward. It suggests the power that such a love 
would have upon those who come after. In- 
deed, the theme is subtly indicated in a part of 
the opening paragraph, repeated in the final 
sentence. “Triumph,” says the first page, “had 
passed from Greece, and wisdom from Egypt; 
but with the coming on of night, they seemed 
to regain their lost honors, and the land, that 
was soon to be called Holy, prepared in the dark 
its wonderful burden.” And the last sentence 
closes thus: “And in the East the star shone 
tranquilly down upon the land that was soon to 
be called Holy and that even then was prepar- 
ing its precious burden.” 


Uncte SAM IN THE Eyes or His Famity, by 
John Erskine. Pp. 351. Bobbs, Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, 1930. Price, $2.50. 


Uncle Sam of the cartoon has become the hero 
of a realistic novel! John Erskine, always un- 
usual, has seen in the well-known figure a per- 
sonality both vital and appealing. The story 
traces that personality through its development, 
and, without too close adherence to historical de- 
tail, Uncle Sam becomes a recognizable portrait of 
the American character. The older brothers and 
sister in the family of nations stand in the back- 
ground of the picture, distinctly sketched with 
Mr. Erskine’s light, ironic touch. Each would be 
likable in spite of foibles, one thinks, if one only 
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knew them better. All, however, except perhaps 
Antoinette, are more or less irritating, as they fail 
to understand their original but unconventional 
brother. Sam is altogether engaging. He is not 
afraid of his world but tries to understand it. 
He makes some usual, human mistakes in domes- 
tic relations, yet he has humor and the faculty— 
one almost says the fatal faculty—of success. His 
family, all but Antoinette, having failed to help 
him rise, become quite annoyed at this success. 
They profit by it, but ease their self-respect by 
shaking Sam’s “crudeness.” 
However, with kindness equal to his 
Uncle Sam adopts and sets up in life nieces and 
nephews galore. The key to Sam’s character, 
above his shrewdness and foresight and his keen 


grave heads over 


acumen, 


appreciation of liberty, is his invincible pleasure 
in seeing things grow and develop. As a novel 
the book is engrossing and convincing; as an al- 


legory it is delicious. 


Rice, by Louise Jordan Miln. Pp. 333. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., N. Y., 1930. Price, $2.50. 
Mrs. Miln, author of “Mr. Wu” and several 

other novels of China, has given us in “Rice” a 

No thought 

or echo of a the 

The chief persons are a peasant mother, her 

pampered daughter and a loving, loyal, vagabond 

The scenes are laid mostly in Snantung, the 

Rice is not plen- 


story in which only Chinese figure. 


foreign world enters story. 


lad. 
sacred province of Confucius. 
tiful in Shantung, and peasants are desperately 
So, to long for rice in Shantung is to long 
for great Pang Kee her life 
teased and half ruled by the longing to eat white 
rice. But all her life she put down this gnawing 
desire in order to raise her daughter delicately 
her well. That constitutes half the 
poignant story. The other half is the suffering 
and adventures of the daughter before she can 
bring white rice home to her old mother. And 
moving back and forth in the two parts is the 
bright thread of the vagabond boy who loves, 
serves and both women. A 
beautiful, pathetic, human story—one that teaches 
much about China. 


poor. 


riches. was all 


and marry 


many times saves 


Tue Great Meapow, by Elizabeth Madox 
Brown. Pp. 338. The Viking Press, New 


York, 1930. Price, $2.50. 


Better even than the author’s best previous 
book, “The Time of Man,” this truly American 
novel holds the attention from the time one gets 
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into the swing of its singing prose until the very 
end. The heroine is a most natural 
though her days are spent in the ago. 
Though individual, she is also a type of the stal- 
wart, pioneer woman, such a woman as was to 
be found among the forebears of many Americans 
of today. The long, hard trek over “Boone's 
Trace,” from the Virginia mountains at the head- 
waters of the James into Kentucky, called for 
healthy, patient, enduring, farseeing folk. The 
hardships of early settlements, the Indian at- 
tacks, the incredible difficulties in 
making the ordinary tools and materials of daily 


girl, al- 
long 


finding and 
life, cast shame upon the impatience of today’s 
luxury-dependent generation. 

The novel is well built, appropriately phrased, 
absorbing in its dramatic situations. It echoes 
continually with the call of something beyond 
and far away. Murmurs, too, of the distant Revo- 
lutionary War, waged on the seaboard at the same 
period, accent the life of the 
There joys, personal 
epochal; yet there is marked absence of artificial 
The the 
simple, somewhat archaic, mountain English is 
followed in all the tale, both 
lineation and incident. It is a rarely beautiful 
work, flooded with the fresh airs of the grass- 
lands of “Kaintuck,” lighted by the splendor of 
the human spirit which can cope with the stern- 


stern settlers. 


are tragedies and and 


psychological struggle. tempo set by 


in character de- 


ness of untamed nature and conquer. 


STEPDAUGHTERS OF War, by Helen Zenna Smith. 
Pp. 250. E. P. Dutton, Boston, 1930. 
$2.50. 


Price, 


Gop Have Mercy Upon Us! by 
Scanlon. Pp. 338. Houghton, 
Boston, 1930. Price, $2.50. 
Narratives based on the World War, begun by 


William T. 
Mifflin Co., 


Barbusse in 1917 and carried on by many others 
in many lands—stories for reading, for the stage 
and for the screen—have been many. The stream 
seems to be continua!ly increasing just now when 
translations from other tongues are swelling the 
English stream. 
profitless, to scrutinize them all in these pages. 


It would be impossible, perhaps 


At most one can but classify them _ broadly. 


Many show scant attention to technique of form, 
Yet 
all carry the authority of direct, personal experi- 
ence. 
one the stark beauty of human nature in ex- 
the other—to 


and few observe niceties of any description. 
All, if sincere, seem to show two pictures: 


tremities ; those who think—the 
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consent to the first concrete proposal capable of 
interests and all the special 
it must above all confine it- 
self to a very Undoubtediy 
the best method is by proceeding from the sim- 
ple to the complex and to trust to time in the 
task of achieving with the aid of life and by con- 


conciliating all the 
situations involved, 
few simple views. 


stant evolution the complete expansion of the 
natural resources which the European union is 
likely to contain. 

It was a conception of that character which 
already had guided a representative of France 
when before the first European gathering con- 
vened at Geneva he suggested merely as a start- 
ing point the seeking of a simple federal bond to 
be set up between the European governments and 
members of the League of Nations with a view 
to establishing their practical cooperation. 


Would Make Simple Beginning 


It is not a question of trying to set up an ideal 
mechanism to satisfy in the abstract all the logi- 
cal needs of a huge European union, but, on the 
contrary, by avoiding what would be premature, 
to begin a practical realization of the first means 
of contact of what is intended to be a solid 
basis of cooperation with a view to the settle- 
ment in common of all problems bearing on the 
organization of European peace and the national 
organization of the vital forces of Europe. 

The Government of the French Republic would 
be grateful to receive before July 15 the replies 
of governments whose advice it now seeks with 
all the remarks and spontaneous suggestions with 
which they may care to accompany their replies. 

The French Government the firm 
hope that such replies will be inspired by a deep 
concern to help satisfy the expectation of the 
peoples concerned and that the ardent desires of 
European conscience will provide the elements of 


expresses 


understanding and conciliation making possible, 
after the embryo of a federal organization has 
been created, the establishment of a lasting frame- 
work of European cooperation for which the next 
Geneva meeting will be able to decide a program. 
Times have never been more propitious nor more 
pressing for the starting of constructive work of 
this kind. The settlement of the main material 
and moral problems incident to the last war will 
soon have freed the new Europe from a burden 
that bears most heavily on its mind as well as 
on its wealth. Europe already appears ready 
for a positive effort which will fit in with the 
new order of things. It is a decisive hour when 
a watchful Europe may ordain in freedom her 
own fate. 
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Unite to live and prosper—such is the strict 
obligation hereafter confronting all the nations of 
Europe. It seems as if the peoples had already 
clearly shown their mind on the subject. It be- 
hooves the governments to assume today their 
responsibilities for the grouping of the material 
and moral forces they control for the benefit of 
the European community as well as mankind 
under the penalty of surrendering to the risk of 
private initiative and disorderly enterprise. 





News In Brief 











Firty-TWO OF THE fifty-five member states 
of the International Labor Bureau met in con- 
ference in Geneva in June. This was a record 
There three 


slated for consideration 


attendance. were conventions in 
during the 


These conventions 


particular 
several weeks of the meeting. 
dealt with the abolition of forced labor, the hours 
of work for “white-collar” employees and the 
working hours in coal mines. 

Count ALBERT Apponyr has been overwhelmed 
with congratulations on the occasion of his 84th 
birthday. 
the Hungarian Parliament for 54 years. 


Count Apponyi has been a member of 


Yuco-Siavia as a tourist objective has lately 
risen to popularity, especially for central Euro- 
peans. The favorite locality seems to be Slovenia, 
with its picturesque mountains, forests and lakes, 
Croatia and the 
upper Adriatic region are also much visited. 


to which good roads give access. 


Baron OKurRA, as a token of his admiration for 
King Albert and his sympathy for the Belgian 
nation, has given his country house at Chuzenjji, 
Japan, as a summer residence for the Belgian 
Ambassador in Tokyo. 

WHEN THE SUPREME JURY at the exposition in 
Barcelona had finished its work, the result for 
the Danish exhibitors was that the 68 stands were 
awarded an aggregate of 54 grand prix, 9 diplo- 
mas of honor, 16 gold medals and 2 silver medals, 
while 8 exhibits were not subject to adjudication. 

TELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS between Czecho- 
slovakia and Australia was opened lately. 

A CONFERENCE FoR peace in the Balkans will be 
held on the 15th of September next and following 
days at Athens. Each of the Balkan countries will 
send 30 delegates among whom will be representa- 
tives of politics, science, journalism, agriculture, 
industry and commerce. The aim of the con- 
ference is to promote an atmosphere of good-will 
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and confidence among the countries concerned, 
especially in the discussion of their outstanding 
differences. 


BeFrorE THE NICARAGUAN presidential election 
of 1928 the candidates of the two contending 
parties agreed that the one who was successful 
would request the supervision of the next election 
by the Government of the United States. When 
elected, President Moncada made the request 
agreed upon of the United States. President 
Hoover has now designated Capt. Alfred W. John- 
son, of the United States Navy, as president of 
the national board of elections for the impending 
congressional elections in Nicaragua. 


Tue IpeRo-AMERICAN Exposition at Seville has 
awarded to the Department of State of the 
United States, on account of its exhibit, a grand 
prize and diploma of honor. 


A BOOKLET BROUGHT OUT LATELY by the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society of New York gives a 
running account of Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition of 
1929-30. A short chapter on the geographical and 
historical background precedes the accounts of 
the achievements and adventures of the expedi- 
tion. Fine maps, charts and illustrations vivify 
the text. 


FIGURES MADE PUBLIC by the New York Board 
of Education show that, of the 1,870 medals and 
diplomas awarded public-school pupils and grad- 
uates by the Cooperation in Government Commit- 
tee for the “American citizenship honors,” 1,714 
were presented to native-born pupils and of the 
remaining 156, Russian-born boys and girls won 
44. The honors are given for civic service be- 
fore graduation and during a 10-day period fol- 
lowing it. Nearly every country is represented 
among the winners. The fathers of 1,200 winners 
and the mothers of 1,000 were born abroad. 
Poland followed Russia, with 20 winners. Then 
came Austria, with 17; Italy, with 17 and Eng- 
land with 13. 


A CONVENTION DEALING wiTH the sockeye 
salmon fisheries in the waters contiguous to the 
State of Washington and the Province of British 
Columbia was signed by the Secretary of State 
and the Minister from Canada in May. The 
convention provides for an international fisheries 
commission of six members which is charged with 
the duty, not only of regulating the fishing, but 
of studying the natural history of the salmon, 
constructing and maintaining hatcheries and pre- 
scribing the size of meshes in the fishing nets and 
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appliances. The convention will be in force for a 
period of 16 years. 


THE CONFERENCE AT GENEVA on the unification 
of laws on bills of exchange terminated early in 
June with an international code to its credit. 
The United States and Great Britain had previ- 
ously adopted such a code. Now 21 other states 
have similarly codified their laws on the subject. 
It is expected that the result will be great simpli- 
fication of the work of exporters and importers 
every where. 


VENEZUELA HAS ADOPTED a new way of celebrat- 
ing a national historic event. It has decided to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of its independence from Spanish rule 
by paying off during the year its entire national 
debt. This will mean a sum of approximately 
$4,700,000. 


BARELY THREE WEEKS AFTER the first perform- 
ance in Berlin of the French opera “Christopher 
Columbus,” by MM. Darius Milhaud and Paul 
Claudel, the Frankfurt Opera House produced, for 
the first time in any country, the American opera 
“Transatlantic”; or, “The People’s Choice,” by 
Mr. George Antheil. These two events are 
symptomatic of the tendency of Germany to be- 
come the experimental ground for all new musical 
works of importance. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Catho- 
lic Association for International Peace was held 
April 22 and 23 at the Catholic University in 
Washington, D. C. 


Ir Is ANNOUNCED in Geneva that China has 
ratified the convention on the creation of min- 
imum wagzge-fixing machinery. This is the first 
time China has ratified a convention adopted by 
the International Labor Conference. 


Mrs. ANNA GARLAND SPENCER recently cele- 
brated her seventy-ninth birthday by launching a 
new branch of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation and starting a wide field of research. Mrs. 
Spencer joined the American Peace Society in 
1878. 


AMERICAN TRADE in sporting goods with foreign 
countries amounted, last year, to nearly $15,000,- 
000, according to Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Most of the skiis used in 
winter sports at St. Moritz, Switzerland, are made 
in America. Markets south of the equator, 
added to those in the northern hemisphere, keep 
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some manufacturers of tennis goods in this coun- 
try busy all the year round. Dr. Klein feels that 
all this international commerce adds great streugth 
to international amity. 


Tue GENEVA SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
announces a four-week course for the summer of 
1930 in which an interesting group of lecturers 
will conduct courses. This is under the direction 
of Professor Alfred Zimmern, Deputy Director of 
the League of Nations International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation. Professor Zimmern’s 
very popular special course, in which he inter- 
prets each day’s session of the Assembly of the 
League, will be carried on again this summer. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America, the fourth 
annual session of the seminar in Mexico will be 
held this year in Mexico City, July 13 to August 3. 
The course will be a comprehensive study of 
Mexican life and culture and will conclude with 
a reception given by Ambassador and Mrs. 
Morrow. 


MAGALLANES, FORMERLY KNOWN as Punta 
Arenas, is the world’s southernmost city, approxi- 
mately a thousand miles further south than the 
southern point of Africa. It is situated about 
midway in the Straits of Magellan, and has been 
reached only by steamboat service hitherto. 
Soon, however, it will be regularly served by air- 
plane service from Chile. A commander in the 
Chilean Navy made the air trip in January and 
plans were made for regular air service soon to be 
installed. 


Miss Acnes McPualtt, progressive member of 
the Canadian House of Commons, introduced 
there on March 6 a resolution providing that for 
every $100 spent by the government for war pur- 
poses $1 should be used to promote peace by 
setting up a chair of international relations, and 
by granting international scholarships at each 
Canadian university. 


In HONOR OF THE hundred years of Belgian in- 
dependence, the Belgian Ambassador of Belgium 
to the United States, Prince Albert de Ligne, has 
offered a gold medal to the School of Foreign 
Service of Georgetown University, to be awarded 
for the best essay on Belgian history. That his- 
tory extends over 3,000 years, though only 100 
years mark the complete independence of the 
country. 
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FICTION FOR SUMMER _ READING 


THe Woman or Anpros, by Thornton Wilder. 
Pp. 162. Albert & Charles Boni, N. Y., 1930. 
Price, $2.50. 


Taking his theme from a comedy of Terence, 
Mr. Wilder uses it in his own manner, building 
thereon a human story of life, hope, disappoint- 
ment, and death. But death in Wilder’s books 
is not the violent frustration it is to many writ- 
ers. It is melancholy, to be sure, but a natural 
element of the moral episode. This story of the 
Greek Island of Byrnos and a few of its inhabi- 
tants is like a cameo in its delicacy of delinea- 
tion. The philosophy underlying the few epi- 
sides is as universal as are the principles of 
beauty to the cameo-cutter. Perhaps the theme 
may be summarized as the demand life makes 
upon us for a great love that looks for no re- 
ward. It suggests the power that such a love 
would have upon those who come after. In- 
deed, the theme is subtly indicated in a part of 
the opening paragraph, repeated in the final 
sentence. “Triumph,” says the first page, “had 
passed from Greece, and wisdom from Egypt; 
but with the coming on of night, they seemed 
to regain their lost honors, and the land, that 
was soon to be called Holy, prepared in the dark 
its wonderful burden.” And the last sentence 
closes thus: “And in the East the star shone 
tranquilly down upon the land that was soon to 
be called Holy and that even then was prepar- 
ing its precious burden.” 


Uncie SAM IN THE Eves or His Famity, by 
John Erskine. Pp. 351. Bobbs, Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, 1930. Price, $2.50. 


Uncle Sam of the cartoon has become the hero 
of a realistic novel! John Erskine, always un- 
usual, has seen in the well-known figure a per- 
sonality both vital and appealing. The story 
traces that personality through its development, 
and, without too close adherence to historical de- 
tail, Uncle Sam becomes a recognizable portrait of 
the American character. The older brothers and 
sister in the family of nations stand in the back- 
ground of the picture, distinctly sketched with 
Mr. Erskine’s light, ironic touch. Each would be 
likable in spite of foibles, one thinks, if one only 
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knew them better. All, however, except perhaps 
Antoinette, are more or less irritating, as they fail 
to understand their original but unconventional 
Sam is altogether engaging. He is not 
afraid of his world but tries to understand it. 
He makes some usual, human mistakes in domes- 


brother. 


tic relations, yet he has humor and the faculty— 
one almost says the fatal faculty—of success. His 
family, all but Antoinette, having failed to help 
him rise, become quite annoyed at this success. 
They profit by it, but ease their self-respect by 
shaking heads Sam’s “crudeness.” 
However, with kindness equal to his 
Uncle Sam adopts and sets up in life nieces and 
nephews galore. The key to 
above his shrewdness and foresight and his keen 
appreciation of liberty, is his invincible pleasure 


grave over 


acumen, 


Sam’s character, 


in seeing things grow and develop. As a novel 
the book is engrossing and convincing; as an al- 


legory it is delicious. 


Pp. 333. Fred- 


Price, $2.50. 


Rice, by Louise Jordan Miln. 
erick A. Stokes Co., N. Y., 1930. 
Mrs. “Mr. Wu” and several 

other novels of China, has given us in “Rice” a 

No thought 
the 

peasant mother, 


Miln, author of 


story in which only Chinese figure. 


or echo of a foreign world enters story. 


The her 
pampered daughter and a loving, loyal, vagabond 


chief persons are a 
The scenes are laid mostly in Shantung, the 


Rice is not plen- 


lad. 
sacred province of Confucius. 
tiful in Shantung, and peasants are desperately 
So, to long for rice in Shantung is to long 
great Kee her life 
teased and half ruled by the longing to eat white 


poor. 


for riches. Pang was all 


rice. But all her life she put down this gnawing 
desire in order to raise her daughter delicately 
her well. That half the 
The other half is the suffering 
and adventures of the daughter before she can 
And 


moving back and forth in the two parts is the 


and marry constitutes 


poignant story. 
bring white rice home to her old mother. 
bright thread of the vagabond boy who loves, 


both 


beautiful, pathetic, human story—one that teaches 


serves and many times saves women. A 


much about China. 


Tue Great Meapow, by Elizabeth Madox 
Brown. Pp. 338. The Viking Press, New 


York, 1930. Price, $2.50. 
best 
this truly American 


Better even than the author's previous 
book, “The Time of Man,” 


novel holds the attention from the time one gets 
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into the swing of its singing prose until the very 
end. The heroine is a most natural 
though her days are spent in the ago. 
Though individual, she is also a type of the stal- 


girl, al- 
long 


wart, pioneer woman, such a woman as was to 
be found among the forebears of many Americans 
of today. The long, hard trek over “Boone's 
Trace,” from the Virginia mountains at the head- 
waters of the James into Kentucky, called for 
healthy, patient, enduring, farseeing folk. The 
hardships of early settlements, the Indian at- 
tacks, the 
making the ordinary tools and materials of daily 


incredible difficulties in finding and 
life, cast shame upon the impatience of today’s 
luxury-dependent generation. 

The novel is well built, appropriately phrased, 
absorbing in its dramatic situations. It echoes 
continually with the call of something beyond 
and far away. Murmurs, too, of the distant Revo- 
lutionary War, waged on the seaboard at the same 
the life of the 


tragedies joys, personal 


period, accent stern settlers. 
There 
epochal; yet there is marked absence of artificial 
The 
somewhat archaic, mountain English is 
the both in 
incident. It is a rarely beautiful 
the fresh the 
lands of “Kaintuck,” lighted by the splendor of 


are and and 


psychological struggle. tempo set by the 


simple, 
character de- 


followed in all tale, 


lineation and 


work, flooded with airs of grass- 
the human spirit which can cope with the stern- 


ness of untamed nature and conquer. 


STEPDAUGHTERS OF War, by Helen Zenna Smith. 


Pp. 250. E. P. Dutton, Boston, 1930. Price, 
$2.50. 

Gop Have Mercy Upon Us! by William T. 
Scanlon. Pp. 338. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 


Boston, 1930. Price, $2.50. 

Narratives based on the World War, begun by 
Barbusse in 1917 and carried on by many others 
in many lands—stories for reading, for the stage 
The stream 


seems to be continually increasing just now when 


and for the screen—have been many. 


translations from other tongues are swelling the 
English stream. It would be impossible, perhaps 
profitless, to scrutinize them all in these paces. 
At most one can but 
Many show scant attention to technique of form, 
Yet 


all carry the authority of direct, personal experi- 


classify them broadly. 


and few observe niceties of any description. 
ence. All, if sincere, seem to show two pictures: 
one the stark beauty of human nature in ex- 
tremities; the other—to think—the 


those who 
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horrid waste and brainlessness of war as an em- 
ployment of the youth of the nations. 

In “Stepdaughters of War” the ghastly unseem- 
liness of war is shown from the experiences of 
an English girl. She is an ambulance driver. 
Compassionate, bitter, tense, and driven into 
seemingly unnecessary vulgarities, this gently- 
bred, war-shocked girl goes through all the 
stages of bravado, Semimadness, exhaustion, and 
finally dull unfeeling war-service, wrung dry 
even of the hatred of her mother’s set back home, 
so feverishly “doing their bit” to help the coun- 
try and to push on the war. She never seems 
to see that the mothers, too, were caught in a net 
and that much of their bustling about was to 
keep themselves from dying of pity for the sons 
and daughters so grievously maimed, physically 
and morally. 

The book by Scanlon, opposite in tempera- 
ment, won half the prize of $25,000, offered by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. and the American Legion 
Monthly, for the best World-War novel. With 
severe directness and little expression of emotion, 
this private in the 97th company of Marines in 
the Second Division of the A. E. F. narrates his 
story of six months service just before the 
Armistice. The book lacks noticeably the war 
weariness of other books telling of longer service. 
It is full of the traditional sporting spirit of the 
American Doughboy; and campaigns at Verdun, 
Belleau Wood, Soissons, and St. Mihiel are de- 
scribed almost as though they were gigantic foot- 
ball games, but with death the penalty for los- 
ing. Matter-of-fact, blunt, it has yet horrors 
enough to make normal flesh creep. It is, if such 
can be, a sporting narrative of the latter part of 
the War. 

Perhaps, one day, all these fragments of human 
experience in the war, partial and varied as they 
are, will contribute to one great masterpiece 
which will tell in some interpretative form what 
happened to the race in 1914 to 1918. That book, 
however, lies, we suspect, far in the future. 


NONFICTION 


America Conquers Britain, by Ludwig Denny. 
Pp. 429 and index. Alfred Knopf, New York, 
1930. Price, $4. 

Here is an alarmist’ book on Anglo-American 
relations. Sharp with criticism of American cun- 
ning in attaining, as he attempts to prove, com- 
mercial supremacy over Great Britian and the 
rest of the world, the book shows England in 
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an unenviable state of weakness. “As a major 
world power her days are numbered,” states Mr. 
Denny. She must one day, he says, be an Amer- 
ican colony! If she is “foolish enough to fight 
us, she will go down more quickly, that is all.” 
At the same time this excitable writer finds 
American world supremacy rather horrible to 
think about, quite unthinkable in fact. 

One must confess that the specific statements 
made by Mr. Denny «re, for the most part, well 
documented and probably true. Nevertheless, 
because of the general attitude of captiousness at 
America and hysteria as to England the atmos- 
phere of the book is tinged by a foregone con- 
clusion. It does not leave an impression of bal- 
ance or of crystal truth. 


America’s ENGLAND, by M. V. Hughes. Pp. 325 
and index. William Morrow & Co., N. Y., 
1930. Price $2.50. 


Delightfully printed, illustrated by charming 
sketches, containing an end-paper map that can- 
not be lost out, and yet small enough to 
tuck in the pocket, this is, materially considered, 
an excellent book for its purpose. Add to the 
above qualifications the fact that the bits of 
England herein described are those things that 
have some special association of appeal for Amer- 
icans, and that they are written about in a style 
at once racy and accurate, and you have the book. 
The haunts of Raleigh and the Cabots are here. 
The homes of some of our Pilgrim Fathers, 
churches, inns, gardens, schools, some shrines of 
liberty, literary shrines, and many other inter- 
esting places, customs and events, are elucidated 
for our benefit. The chapters will surely do what 
they are intended to do—refresh the memory 
and whet the appetite of Americans proposing 
to tour England. One only wishes that, in ad- 
dition to the fact that it is more human and 
personal than a guidebook, the little volume had 
been able to tell a bit more than it does about 
some of the spots of special interest. 


Tue Pactric ArEA. Edited by Charles E. Martin 
and K. C. Lubrick. Pp. 402 and index. Paper. 
University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1929. 


This thick volume is a report of the meeting 
of the Institute of International Relations, Uni- 
versity of Washington, July 22-27, 1928. It con- 
tains addresses of many speakers, conference papers 
and round-table reports; and constitutes, with its 
topic arrangement, an invaluable reference text. 
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It is not to be confused with the brochure 
under the same title by George H. Blakeslee, pub- 
lished by the World Peace Foundation, Vol. XII, 
No. 3, 1929. That booklet has the consistency of 
a single point of view, and adds some 85 pages 
of documents in relation to the diplomacy of 
countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 

Both pamphlets are worthy of more permanent 
binding and ought to be of lasting value in their 
field. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
By Arthur Bullard. Pp. 127. University of 


Pennsylvania Press, 1928. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Bullard’s book gives his interpretation of 
America as related to world problems. The first 
lecture considers the League of Nations as a 
piece of mechanism, and, specifically, a machine 
adapted to further the strongest American ideals. 
He does not praise the League blindly, to be sure; 
neither does he blindly blame America. Yet caus- 
tic criticism does seem to fall more liberally upon 
the head of America than upon any other nation or 
group. He is too widely informed, has been too 
for more definite co-operation with other nations 
national publicity and related work, to be wholly 
long employed, first as social worker, then in inter- 

Written in a trenchant and rapid style, backed 
with definite information, and infused with passiop 
an idealist. He sees the balance sheet and tries 
to talk from that. One feels his love of his 
country; but the book includes a spirit of censure 
of America, in his impassioned plea for full 
American membership in the Geneva League of 
Nations. We do not agree with many of the 
views expressed or implied in this book, yet we 
believe that the recent death of this young man is 
a distinct loss to the liberal, forward-looking 
thought of our time. 
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TeRRANIA, by Columbus Bradford. Pp. 208. 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 1930, 
Price, $2. 

A novel supposed to be written in 1950, show- 
ing how the women of the world, getting political 
power in their hands, strike against matrimony 
until they have made war impossible. 


Must WE Have War? by Fréd B. Smith. Pp. 318. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1929. Price, $2. 
A survey of recent progress toward peace, 

especially as viewed and influenced by the World 

Alliance for International Friendship Through the 

Churches. 


Tue Foreicn Pusiic Dest or Cura, by Arthur 
Gardiner Coons. Pp. 247 and index. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. Price, $3. 

A study of the contracted obligations of former 
recognized Chinese governments, and China’s 
present capacity to pay. 


Tue Eprroriat Pace, by Robert W. Jones. Pp. 
178 and index. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York, 1930. Price, $2. 

The principles underlying editorials and the 
technique of their writing. Problems and ques- 
tions are given for individual study by those in 
the classroom or already at editorial desks. A 
book helpful to almost any writer. 


PARLIAMENTARY Law, by Edith Theall Chafee. 
Pp. 101 and index. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York, 1930. Price, $1. 

A small book concisely explaining the rules of 
order for the conduct of business in clubs and 
societies. A well arranged book, adding to its 
statement of the laws themselves, many reasons 
why they are good usage. 
































_ AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY ONE-HUNDRED- 
, SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS MAY 2, 1930 




























FROM THE MINUTES 


HE 102d annual meeting of the Board during the year of Senator Theodore E. 
‘Ne Directors of the American Peace So- Burton, who was, during two periods of 
ciety was held on May 2, 1930, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the meeting convening at 
10:00 a. m., in the Board Room of the 


Cosmos Club, President Fortune in the 
chair. of the Society. It was unanimously voted 


several years each, the President of the So- 








ciety, and of Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, who was 
for many years an Honorary Vice-President 


Two Deaths to approve the resolutions of condolence as 


Announcement was made of the deaths drawn by the Executive Committee. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
EXHIBIT “A” 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CASH ACCOUNT 
For the year ended April 30, 1930 





Balance of Cash on hand and on deposit May 1, 1929............... $746.07 
RECEIPTS 
Memberships, including subscriptions to ADVOCATE OF PEACE $4,405.00 
Special subscriptions to ADVOCATE OF PEACE............. 602.50 
Sales of pamphlets and books.................. - : 153.34 
OO Ea ' 2,948.00 
Permanent Peace Fund.......... ; fain ie ; , 5,776.22 
Interest on bank balances... 5 ideale WALA ; 58.66 
Income from Reserve Fund investments. . ed aks a wa 539.55 
Interparliamentary Union....................... oe enieeers 190.66 
Neen Te ces ke aed ernie 40.00 
7 ee ere Be eet iG Casale Be ebwie Ric ane 269.88 
Miscellaneous. ee re eee Se 42.75 
Investments sold—U. ‘Ss. ‘Certificates of Indebtedness ; cee ere 7,000.00 
Sale of first mortgage notes. ....... Pav nkin Gh URcasaweey 6,000.00 
28,026.56 


$28,772.63 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Department of Home: 
Salaries .. Sr alates ich ce a Rd hee ia sal Nec ata ah nang tag $7,366.27 
I tee Fan A oS ES 1,541.50 
Postage, express, telegrams, etc. ceechere Fe 216.31 
Office supplies... woes Pe plslare ite Ase Sede Ne oate alata 37.85 
Telephone ss anatase EL ee en mT 126.13 
Library 102.36 
Letter service—mimeographing, etc... eee 86.00 
D. C. personal tax oe ARS, Sener eee 39.71 
55 decile Se Gaba oA OES ae VOM RES 53.11 
Moving expense 197.60 
Insurance 17.07 
Miscellaneous 118.84 
Miss Elmina Titus 29.27 
$9,932.02 
Department of Field Work: 
Salaries $1,071.24 
Travel expense 396.11 
Hotel and miscellaneous 25.47 
1,492.82 
Department of Publications: 
Printing and mailing ApvocaTe oF PEACE... , $2,907.72 
Printing and distribution of ong and books... 17.00 
Miscellaneous printing, envelopes, etc.. 368.51 
3,293.23 
Organization ee Fund: 
ER ee rN Si Aone alin ek on GN oe ere ciecinal $5,108.73 
Stenographic service 89.98 
Travel expense 1,524.94 
Telephone 54.75 
Telegrams 159.56 
Printing 770.35 
Miscellaneous 80 
7,709.11 
Liquidation of Bank Loan 5,000.00 
$27,427.18 
Balance, Cash on hand and on deposit, April 30, 1930 $1,345.45 
Represented by: 
National Metropolitan Bank $1,081.12 
Petty Cash: 
I a pCR SE ed en Sete ape CoS SRC ee ly Gee Se Re ee ee 5.00 
Mr. Book 63.26 
Dr. Call 75.00 
Mr. Zapf ee ey ee Ae 121.07 
$1,345.45 
R. G. RANKIN & CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Mr. George W. White, Treasurer, May 14, 1930 


The American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


We have examined the records of the American Peace Society for the year ended April 30, 1930, and 


submit herewith the following statement and comments: 
Exhibit “A”—Cash Account, For the year ended April 30, 1930. 
The income for the year was tested and the expenditures were checked to supporting vouchers. 


Cash on deposit was verified by direct correspondence with the bank and cash on hand in office by 
Other petty cash funds were accepted as shown by the records of the Society. 


actual count. 
ments were verified by actual inspection. 


We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the accompanying Cash Account accurately accounts for the 
cash receipts and disbursements as shown by the records of the Society for the year ended April 30, 


1930. 
Respectfully submitted, 





Invest- 


R. G. Rankin and Co., 


Certified Public Accountants. 
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SPECIAL ACCOUNT IN THE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Cash balance as of April 30, 1929.. 
Contributions during fiscal year 1929- 30. 


Expenditures during fiscal year 1929-30: 
Armistice Day. 
Miscellaneous 
Office supplies 
Postage 
Salaries .... 
Telephone and telegraph 
Travel 


Cash balance as of April 30, 1930 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


To the Members of the Board of Directors: 


Pursuant to Section 3 of Article 7 of the 
Constitution of the American Peace Society, 
which provides that the Secretary “shall 
make such reports and perform such other 
duties as are incident to his office,” your 
Secretary begs leave to report in outline 
something of the work of the American 
Peace Society for the year 1929-30. 


The Executive Committee 


The Executive Commitiee has held seven 
meetings during the year. 

At the meeting on June 15 it was voted 
that the Society should move its headquar- 
ters, since 1911 in the Colorado Building, to 
20 Jackson Place. This removal took place 
on July 2. 

By-Laws, relating to standing commit- 
tees, to the quorum of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to rules to govern referenda, and to 
a schedule of dues and subscriptions, were 
adopted, including a vote that the By-Laws 
may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
those present at any Executive Committee 
meeting provided that one week or more 
prior to the meeting, at which amendment 
takes place, the members of the committee 
have received a notice in writing of the pro- 
posed amendment or amendments. 

At the meeting on November 14 resolu- 
tions were adopted relative to the death of 
Theodore E. Burton, long the President of 
the American Peace Society, which death 
had occurred on October 28, 1929. The 
Ohio plans to commemorate Senator Bur- 
ton’s services to world peace are of special 
interest to the American Peace Society. 





$127.59 

3,400.00 

$3,527.59 
$100.00 
202.69 
1,90 
19.43 
2,225.00 
13.90 
910.96 

3,473.88 

$53.71 

(Signed) George W. White, 
Treasurer. 


Action relative to nominating the Amer- 
ican Peace Society for the Nobel Peace 
Prize, agreed to in principle, was deferred 
in the interest of Frank S. Kellogg whom 
the Society nominated for that honor. 

The policy and program of the American 
Peace Society, carefully set forth, was 
adopted. 

It was agreed that the American Peace 
Society should, if possible, call a national 
conference in the interest of world peace, to 
be held in connection with the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, in 1933. 

On December 11 the Committee author- 
ized the appointment of a committee to 
conduct a survey of pacific means, the work 
of which committee has been delayed be- 
cause of the unhappy illness of Philip Mar- 
shall Brown, Chairman of the Society’s 
Committee on the International Implica- 
tions of Justice. 

The meeting on January 28 raised the 
question of the desirability of conducting 
a referendum relative to the adherence of 
the United States to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 

Insurance of the Society’s property was 
ordered. 

Steps were taken to cooperate with the 
proposal that a carillon tower as an expres- 
sion of the peace sentiment of America be 
erected in Washington. A committee was 
appointed to confer with the friends of the 
tower movement. 

On March 31 plans for a referendum on 
the World Court were approved. 

The International Association of Art and 
Letters of Washington was elected an In- 
stitutional Member of the American Peace 
Society. Your Secretary accepted the in- 
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vitation to welcome this organization to 
institutional membership at a meeting of 
the Association. 

On April 11 President Fortune reported 
with reference to the Macfadden fund. 


A committee on the referendum, author- 


ized at a previous meeting, was elected. 
At the moment the following persons have 
accepted membership on the committee: 
Chairman, John J. Esch; Joseph B. Cotton, 
Harry A. Garfield, Ernest N. Smith, Rich- 
ard Washburn Child, George Maurice Mor- 
ris, Lester H. Woolsey, Arthur Capper, 
Philip Marshall Brown, Frederic A. Delano, 
Henry W. Temple, David Jayne Hill. 

The important feature of the meeting 
was the announcement of President For- 
tune that he would not be able to continue 
as President of the Society after its annual 
meeting on May 2. 

On April 17 a letter relative to the ref- 
erendum was approved, Judge Esch being 
chosen Chairman of the Committee. 

The meeting was principally concerned 
with the possibilities of finding a successor 
to President Fortune. 


The Advocate of Peace 


Pursuant to the vote of the Board one 
year ago, the ApvocaTE OF PEACE has been 
published as a quarterly, one number in 
August, 1929, one in November, one in 
February, 1930, with 76 pages and cover, 
and one in May, your Secretary serving as 
Editor for his sixteenth year. 

How far the change from a monthly to a 
quarterly has affected the subscriptions is 
impossible to say. Your Secretary and 
Editor believes, however, that the absence 
of a more frequent contact with the So- 
ciety’s membership is a handicap to effi- 
ciency that needs to be overcome. If the 
quarterly basis is to be continued, a weekly 
news sheet should be inaugurated at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Your Editor is opposed to making the 
Society’s quarterly magazine into a mere 
house journal for the Society, with the di- 
rect style of self-adulation, ballyhoo and 
ephemeral blah that are usually associated 
with that style of journalism. The meth- 
ods of advertising the Society, necessary as 
they are, should flow through the weekly 
news sheet and other publications, while the 
ADvocaTE OF PEacz is left to develop more 
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and more into an organ of service to leaders 
in world affairs. 


The Interparliamentary Union 


Your Secretary has been the Executive 
Secretary of the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union for now ten 
years. It has been a most important con- 
tact not only for your Secretary but for the 
Society. Dr. Temple, also of our Board of 
Directors, is a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House and active in 
the work of the Interparliamentary Union. 
The Government of the United States has 
shown an increasing interest in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, evidenced by the fact 
that it is now contributing $6,000 a year to 
the Interparliamentary Union at Geneva, 
and $10,000 a year toward the expenses of 
the American Group. Your Secretary has 
had the privilege of attending meetings of 
the Interparliamentary Union at Stockholm 
in 1921, at Vienna in 1922, at Copenhagen 
in 1923, at Berne and Geneva in 1924, at 
Washington in 1925, at Geneva in 1926, at 
Paris in 1927, at Berlin in 1928, and at 
Geneva in 1929. 

The similarity of spirit and purpose 
behind the work of the American Peace So- 
ciety and behind that of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union is illustrated by a resolution 
passed unanimously at the annual meeting 
of the American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union held in the House Office 
Building, February 24, 1930. This resolu- 
tion, submitted by Dr. Temple, was as 
follows: 


“Wnuereas the Interparliamentary Union, start- 
ing as ‘The Interparliamentary Conference for 
International Arbitration,’ has stood since its be- 
ginning in 1888 for the premotion of the ways of 
peace between nations in accordance with due 
process of law; 

“Wuereas the American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union adopted at its fifteenth an- 
nual meeting, in February, 1918, resolutions favor- 
ing, among other things, international conferences 
in behalf of a fuller understanding on certain 
fundamental principles of international law; 

“WuereEAS, under date of May 24, 1921, the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
adopted and forwarded to the Council of the 
Interparliamentary Union an official announce- 
ment urging again the importance of calling a con- 
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ference, preferably at The Hague, in the interest 
of ‘principles of accepted law and known equity’; 

“WHEREAS, with the earnest cooperation of 
well-known jurisconsults, the sixth international 
conference of American States, meeting in Habana, 
Cuba, January 16 to February 20, 1928, definitely 
adopted seven conventions on public international 
law and a series of 437 articles in the realm of 
private international law; 

“Wuereas the Advisory Committee of Jurists 
which drafted the statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, meeting at The Hague in 
1920, adopted a recommendation calling for an 
international conference to carry on the work of 
the first two conferences at The Hague, re-estab- 
lishing existing rules of the law of nations, formu- 
lating and approving the modifications and addi- 
tions rendered necessary or advisable by the war, 
reconciling divergent opinions and giving special 
consideration to those points which are not at the 
present time adequately provided for, and of 
which a definite settlement by general agreement 
is required in the interests of international justice, 
a conference to be called ‘The Conference for the 
Advancement of International Law’ and that ‘this 
conference should be followed by periodic similar 
conferences’ ; 

“Wuereas the League of Nations, under date 
of September 22, 1924, voted unanimously to re- 
quest the Council to convene a committee of ex- 
perts, to prepare a provisional list of the subjects 
of international law the regulation of which by 
international agreement would seem to be the most 
desirable and realizable at the present moment; 

“WHEREAS, as a result of the work of this com- 
mittee of experts for the progressive codification 
of international law, there is to be an international 
conference of duly accredited delegates at The 
Hague, beginning March 13, 1930, for the purpose 
of codifying international law, albeit within the 
limited fields of nationality, territorial waters and 
State responsibility ; be it 

“Resolved: that the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union re-affirms its interest in 
all of these undertakings; be it 

“Resolved: that the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union emphasizes especially 
the importance to the world just now of the con- 
ference about to be called at The Hague as a major 
evidence of the will among men to promote that 
peace among nations which rests upon the endur- 
ing foundations of justice. Be it 

“Resolved: that the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union recommend to the In- 
terparliamentary Union the importance of urging 
periodic conferences of a similar nature.” 









The Library 


One hundred thirty-one items have been 
added to the library during the year. With 
no expense to the Society, Mrs. Call, who, 
as librarian, originally cataloged the books 
and pamphlets of the Society and who has 
kept the catalog up-to-date, has faithfully 
continued this and other services during the 
year. After discarding many useless pam- 
phlets, duplicated or superseded books, 
there are now 3,243 items cataloged. Some 
pamphlets, heretofore separately cataloged, 
have been put in pamphlet covers and cata- 
loged under one head. After removal to 
the present headquarters, Mrs. Call ar- 
ranged all the books anew without cost to 
the Society. It was she who indexed, as 
for a number of years, the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace for the year 1929. Handicapped 
for the lack of supplies, she has, however, 
pushed the cross-reference index of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE until now it covers the 
years 1828 to 1848. She believes that it 
will probably never be feasible to print this 
cross-index, since there are so few complete 
files of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE in exist- 
ence. It is the aim of the indexer, however, 
to make it an historian’s index to be used 
by students of the peace movement or by 
writers generally, and to keep it always with 
our files of the magazine. It will soon be 
under one alphabet, at least up to the close 
of the Civil War. 

Mrs. Call has aided your workers by an- 
swering many requests for material, either 
with lists, information, or both. In reply 
to a great number of requests for debate 
material on certain subjects, she has made 
carbon copies of lists of articles in the Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE, with the tangible result 
that not a few additional orders for sup- 
plies have been received. Over a hundred 
slips on the armament question have been 
sent out, and earlier in the year about the 
same number of references on the subjects 
of foreign investments and peace, both of 
which have been covered in the ADVOCATE 
oF PEACE during the past few years. She 
has ordered and acknowledged many books, 
and has written fifty-four book reviews dur- 
ing the year. Only she and the Editor read 
the proof of the magazine. She has col- 
lected news items, clipped papers for the 
Editor’s use, and filled most of the orders 
for pamphlet material. She has sent por- 
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traits of American leaders, especially in the 
peace movement, to peace workers in Aus- 
tralia, collections of pamphlets to libraries, 
and an exhibit of the American Peace So- 
ciety to the Peace Conference at The Hague. 
Surely, it is proper to record this unselfish 
service to the Society. 


Other Workers 


Your Secretary begs leave to call atten- 
tion also to the industry, faithfulness and 
invaluable services of W. I. Smalley, who 
came to the American Peace Society as an 
office secretary in the year 1922. This is 
more than a merely formal and perfunctory 
recognition of the services of this fine 
spirited, industrious and useful young man. 

Lacey C. Zapf, our Business Manager, 
has labored through the year with a racial, 
meticulous regard for detail and faithful 
interest in matters relating to our organ- 
ization, and an industry that has been as 
real as it has been encouraging. 

Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, leading economist, 
formerly Associate Editor of the ApvocATE 
OF PEACE, has, without title or recompense, 
rendered throughout the year the same 
service as when employed; an expression of 
loyalty to the work of the Society as help- 
ful as it has been inspiring. 

Your Secretary recalls from time to time 
these words from Aristotle, still true in spite 
of the centuries: “Thou shalt find and hold 
a few like-minded friends, to share with thee 
this lifelong devotion to that common social 
welfare which is the task and good of man.” 

David Jayne Hill, long a member of our 
Executive Committee, surprised us the other 
day with the announcement that he is about 
to celebrate his eightieth birthday. We 
who have been privileged to work with him 
can never forget the scholarly insight of this 
choice and invaluable friend to the cause 
we all are trying as best we may to promote. 
Your Secretary knows of no better way with 
which to close his brief statement than by 
quoting from a recent writing of this our 
distinguished member, for what he says is 
at the heart of all that your Secretary and 
Editor undertakes to do. Dr. Hill says: 


“While the situation of the world, par- 
ticularly in Europe and the East, presents 
many problems difficult of solution, there is 
a new ground of hope in the fact that the 
present tendency appears to be to concen- 
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trate attention not upon the problems of 
power as before and immediately after the 
Great War but upon the problems of inter- 
national justice. It is now virtually con- 
ceded that permanent international peace 
can never be imposed by physical power, no 
matter what group of nations may be su- 
preme. The solution lies in the discovery 
and acceptance of what is just, and the 
means to promote the establishment, not of 
peace as a static condition but of justice as 
a progressive ideal. For this the signs of 
the times appear to be more favorable than 
they have been at any time in the past.” 


Upon motion of Dr. Green, seconded by 
Mr. Esch, it was voted that the report of 
the Secretary be accepted and placed on file. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 


To the Board of Directors of The American 
Peace Society. 
GENTLEMEN: 

There has been continued attention dur- 
ing the last year to the organization plans 
undertaken early in 1929. Some explana- 
tion of the aim and scope of these plans 
was given in my official report a year ago, 
when you were informed that it was be- 
lieved that the American Peace Society 
needs to be broadened from its activities of 
earlier years, that there should be brought 
into it the interest and participation of a 
much greater number of influential people 
throughout our country and especially that 
it needs the support of practical minded 
people such as the leaders of business. 

The sentiment for peace has been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated to prove the universal 
demand for it. We are at the journey’s 
end of sentiment. We are now ready for 
the practical work of establishing peace. 
The nations of the world have agreed that 
there shall be no more war, and that troubles 
heretofore regarded as causes for war shall 
be settled by pacific means. The problem, 
therefore, is now narrowed to the boun- 
daries of pacific measures. How to help 
their governments develop the machinery 
for peaceful adjustment of international 
differences is now the most important func- 
tion of an organization of private citizens 
seeking to work most effectively for perma- 
nent peace. As such an organization, the 
American Peace Society should, therefore, 
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as completely and effectively as possible, be 
adjusted to practical work in this direction. 
This has been the main objective in con- 
sidering structural changes in the organiza- 
tion. 

These changes have made it possible for 
the membership of the Society to partici- 
pate more actively in its efforts for peace, 
and, at the same time, have enabled the So- 
ciety to select its membership in such man- 
ner as to make it the most effectual voice of 
the men of influence and leadership in the 
nation’s affairs. This has been accom- 
plished in part through provision for a 
method of referenda, under well safe- 
guarded procedure, that will give to the 
membership of the Society qualified, im- 
partial judgment on questions of importance 
relating to international peace, and then 
give to its members the opportunity, in a 
democratic way, of expressing their views. 
The collective thought of such a group of 
persons on any important question affecting 
international peace ought to have great in- 
fluence upon national thought and action. 
Such member-participation in the affairs of 
the Society is an essential vitalizing in- 
fluence in national organization construc- 
tion. 

A program of work, founded on the ideas 
that were dominant in the changes of the 
organization structure and upon the para- 
mount need of the peace movement, has 
been outlined after much deliberation and 
was finally adopted in last November. 
Plans of ascertaining, defining, developing 
and obtaining acceptance of the peaceful 
machinery that nations, having renounced 
war, may use in adjustment of their differ- 
ences, constitute the keystone of the pro- 
gram. If the American Peace Society can 
make this its most important function and 
can be helpful in this most difficult phase 
of the peace movement, it will have made a 
far-reaching contribution to the peace of 
the world. 

The program provides for the creation of 
a commission of experts in international 
affairs to examine into the relationships of 
the United States to existing pacific agen- 
cies and to make recommendations based 
upon these studies. The diplomatic and 
other governmental agencies, treaties and 
existing international bodies of cooperation 
are to be studied by this commission. 
Peaceful means of composing international 
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differences in the realm of industry, educa- 
tion, social work, religion, and the various 
processes of justice also are embraced. 

Plans for bringing the business leaders of 
the country into active participation in 
peace efforts are a part of the general pro- 
gram. 

We have already authorized a referen- 
dum to ascertain the sentiment of our mem- 
bers on participation of our country in an 
international court. The statement to be 
submitted to the members in conjunction 
with the referendum may be expected to be 
an outstanding contribution to the discus- 
sion of this proposal. 

Broadening of the service of the Society, 
through its membership, and the general 
public, in giving accurate information upon 
subjects related to the peace movement, 
are also included in the program. 

Following the adoption of the program on 
November 14, unexpected delay was en- 
countered preventing further immediate 
progress, but the Society now is ready to go 
ahead. It is to be expected that time and 
the course of events will develop other plans 
and other needs for further great usefulness 
of the American Peace Society, but if the 
program we are now undertaking is carried 
forward it will be a good start in advancing 
the cause of peace. It is such a program 
as should appeal to the practical-minded. 
At a time when so many are active in pub- 
licly advocating futile, irrational and de- 
structive proposals in the name of the peace 
movement, there is dire need of constructive 
thought and effort. There are practical 
problems to be sulved; yet, unfortunately, 
there are some whose thoughts and activi- 
ties are subversive to our own government. 
In such a time the program of the American 
Peace Society should appeal to Americans 
who desire peace but feel that there must 
be, first of all, nothing of disloyalty to our 
own government. 

Expenses in connection with the formula- 
tion of this practical program have been 
defrayed from a gift of $12,500 from Mr. 
Bernarr Macfadden, of New York. Mr. 
Macfadden’s gift was made out of his long- 
cherished desire to help to interest the busi- 
ness leaders of this country in the cause of 
international peace and to bring them into 
active participation in the peace movement. 

To carry out the objectives that are 
before the Society there is now need of 
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gathering to it greater financial strength 
and larger membership. 

The American Peace Society, on last 
Flag Day, June 14, 1929, joined with the 
American Legion in a nation-wide radio 
broadcast by the National Broadcast 
Company, presenting the Honorable Frank 
B. Kellogg, former Secretary of State, in 
his first public utterance following his re- 
tirement from office. His address, follow- 
ing brief speeches by National Commander 
McNutt, of the American Legion, and the 
President of the American Peace Society, 
was one of the most important contributions 
of the year to the discussion of peace meas- 
ures. It was especially significant that, as 
a practical solution of the peace problem, 
Mr. Kellogg urged the establishment of 
methods of conciliation and arbitration as 
the most important steps next to follow the 
agreement to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy, and this has long been 
the object for which the American Peace 
Society has been striving. 

The joining of the American Legion with 
the American Peace Society in this broad- 
cast was an event of importance. The 
committee in charge of arrangements esti- 
mated that the broadcast, covering the 
country from coast to coast, reached ap- 
proximately twenty million listeners, who 
in thousands of localities had gathered in 
groups under auspices of American Legion 
posts. It brought into cooperation the 
American Legion as a great patriotic organ- 
ization and the American Peace Society in 
giving voice to the peace movement and 
was helpful in bringing into active partici- 
pation in peace efforts the great number of 
members of the Legion who know, from 
their tragic experience, better than other 
citizens, the horrors of modern warfare and 
who are, through their organization, com- 
mitted to prevention of war in the future. 
Further cooperative relations between these 
two organizations offer vast opportunities 
of benefit to the cause of peace. 

Governmental efforts for peace during the 
last year have been the most momentous in 
history. This activity has been encourag- 
ing enough to cause a pause in volunteer 
effort for readjustment to changing condi- 
tions and tendencies. The renunciation of 
war by the nations of the world, through 
the general pact in which they united, under 
the leadership of Mr. Kellogg, in itself 
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establishes a new era in the progress of 
peace, and this has been followed by other 
steps of transcendent importance. The 
course of President Hoover in efforts for 
peace has been most encouraging and there 
has been occasion, repeatedly, for com- 
mendation of forward steps under his leader- 
ship. It has been our pleasure to com- 
municate to him, at different times, our 
interest in and support of his endeavors. 
While the most recent governmental 
achievement in curtailment of expenditure 
for armament is primarily of economic 
benefit, it is also encouraging as evidence 
of progress toward abandonment of means 
of warfare and removal of the menace of 
wars. The billions of dollars that may be 
saved from this kind of waste, when it can 
be accomplished by agreement between 
nations, will help to relieve the enormous 
burden forced upon our people by the wars 
in the past, and will hasten the achievement 
of permanent peace, greater prosperity for 
all and the advancement of civilization. 

In conclusion I regret that I must remind 
you of my request a year ago when I in- 
formed you at the last annual meeting that 
I could continue only for a limited time to 
serve the American Peace Society as Presi- 
dent. My service has been prolonged 
through some months more than contem- 
plated in accomplishing the new organiza- 
tion structural work and in making prepara- 
tions for future activities. Now, as I have 
informed the Executive Committee, I must 
ask to be relieved of official responsibility 
at this meeting. The American Peace So- 
ciety has, in its existence of more than a 
century, rendered great service to our coun- 
try. It is distinguished among American 
organizations, devoted to important pur- 
poses. The many persons famous for no- 
bility of character, devotion to high ideals 
and outstanding achievements, who have 
participated in its activities, have made as- 
sociation with the Society a cause for pride 
and a distinct honor. It is most gratifying 
to me to have served with you as the six- 
teenth of the Society’s Presidents, bringing 
to a close the Society’s 102d year of exist- 
ence. I retire with high hopes for the 
Society’s continued great usefulness and 
with profound appreciation of the coopera- 
tion received from you. 
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Motions 


Upon motion of Mr. Smith, seconded by 
Mr. Green, it was voted that the President 
be thanked for his statement and that his 
report be received and entered as a part of 
the minutes of the meeting. 

Upon motion of Mr. Green, seconded by 
Mr. Esch, it was voted unanimously that 
the Board approves the proposal of the re- 
tiring President to send out a newspaper 
release concerning the Macfadden contribu- 
tion, whenever in his judgment it is best to 
do so; that Mr. Fortune’s report concerning 
the negotiations, bringing the Society’s re- 
lationship with Mr. Bernarr Macfadden to 
a close, be approved; that, relative to the 
letter which Mr. Fortune had received on 
May 2 from Mr. Macfadden’s assistant, 
the matter be considered as closed by the 
action of the Executive Committee on 
April 11, 1930. 

It was voted, upon motion of Mr. Zapf, 
seconded by Mr. WcWhirter, that at the 
beginning of the new fiscal year the Board 
authorizes the consolidation of Organization 
Special Fund No. 1 with the general fund 
of the Society. 

It was voted, following the presentation 
of the report of the President, upon motion 
of Mr. Green, seconded by Mr. White, that 
Messrs. Esch and Smith be designated a 
committee to prepare a resolution, on behalf 
of the Board of Directors and the members 
of the Society, expressing appreciation for 
the very valuable service rendered by Mr. 
Fortune and regret that he finds it necessary 
to withdraw from the presidency. 

The resolution, drafted and, upon motion 
of Dr. Green, seconded by Dr. Call, unani- 
mously adopted by the Board, was as 
follows: 


“WuereEas, our President, Mr. Fortune, due to 
conditions of his business and health, has found it 
impossible to continue longer in office and has 
asked to be relieved: 

“Resolved: that in leaving the office of President 
he has caused profound regret in the minds of 
every officer and member of the American Peace 
Society. 

“His high character and standing in the social 
and business world, as indicated by his activities in 
connection with newspapers and magazines, mu- 
nicipal betterment, good roads, reorganization of 
county and township governments in Indiana, the 
American Red Cross, war relief, and community 
welfare, mark him as a man of wide sympathy, 
civic pride and executive ability of the highest 
order. 
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“Because of his achievements the Society felt 
honored in making him its President. His devo- 
tion to the duties of the office, his generous offer 
of time and money and his good judgment have 
materially added to the prestige and influence of 
the Society. 

“As an expression of our appreciation of his 
valuable service, we adopt this resolution.” 


REPORT OF THE BUSINESS 
MANAGER 


(A summary ) 


To the Board of Directors: 
Dear Sirs: 


There is encouragement in the fact that 
the Society operated on a fixed budget and 
kept well within the amount appropriated; 
‘ in the fact that the loss of revenue 
from the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace has been almost entirely 
offset by income from memberships and 
individual contributions. Contributions in- 
creased from $834 in 1926-27 to over 
$18,000 in 1927-28. The producing factor 
in this latter period was a field force selling 
the World Conference on International Jus- 
tice. The following year, 1928-29, the con- 
tributions totaled over $19,000, and the in- 
come from memberships amounted to over 
$8,600. This experience indicates the best 
financial results are obtainable when the 
Society is active in a way to invite large 
numbers of people to participate in some 
definite project. 

We find that persons of means are often 
reluctant to contribute funds to the Society 
because the peace movement seems to have 
fallen into ill repute. There is a prevalent 
feeling that persons of sinister motives are 
finding a welcome haven among peace or- 
ganizations. There are so many so-called 
peace societies, often with divergent views, 
it is not surprising that people fear to 
affiliate with them. Confidence in the 
peace movement must be restored if any 
real progress is to be made. As agencies 
for restoring this confidence it is recom- 
mended: 

1. A special effort be made to recruit 
our Board to its full membership. 

2. Elect several Vice-Presidents and 
Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

3. Organize the various committees and 
commissions from the most outstanding 
men. 
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4. Set up a nation-wide, representative 
“National Advisory Council.” 

5. Create an Interparliamentary Union 
Committee to be made up of members of 
the American Group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union. 

6. Plan and execute some _ national 
gathering, such as the World Conference 
on International Justice, a National Con- 
ference of Business Men, a National Confer- 
ence of bona fide peace workers, anniversary 
ceremonies in memory of outstanding fig- 
ures in the peace movement, such as Wil- 
liam Ladd, etc. 

During the year your Business Manager 
has devoted most of his time to interesting 
business men in the peace movement, con- 
ferring personally with prominent business 
and professional men in Washington, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Cleveland, Chicago and 
Indianapolis. He was made the personal 
representative of the National Commander 
of the American Legion to negotiate with 
officials of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and others during the arrangements 
for the broadcast on Flag Day, June 14. 
Listening-in dinners were planned for 
Washington, Cleveland and Chicago. 

He has devoted no little time to plans 
for adding to the funds of the Society, espe- 
cially to developing field men for extension 
work. He prepared a special leaflet en- 
titled “Business Men and Professional Men 
Approve Useful Service and Sound Policies” 
of the American Peace Society, which was 
sent to some 1,700 select business men. . . . 

During the last summer he devoted 
much time to the development of a possible 
program of action for the Society, to plans 
for an endowment campaign, and to the 
general program of action which was finally 
approved at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee on November 14. Architec- 
tural drawings and estimates for a memorial 
building were obtained, building sites were 
visited and conferences were held with a 
member of the National Park and Planning 
Commission respecting a location for our 
headquarters. . . . 

It was voted that the Business Manager’s 
Report be accepted and filed. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


The Constitution was changed in section 
4, paragraphs 1 and 2, and in section 5, 
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paragraph 1, with the view of limiting mem- 
bers of the Board to citizens of the United 
States and of enabling the Board to elect 
officers at special as well as at annual 
meetings. 

It was voted to set up an Interparlia- 
mentary Union Committee. The Business 
Manager was authorized to employ field 
secretaries upon a basis approved by the 
Executive Committee. The Secretary was 
authorized to attend the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union in London. 

Upon the recommendation of the Budget 
Committee, Mr. McWhirter, Chairman, the 
budget for the year 1930-31 was approved. 

Upon the recommendation of the Chair- 
man of the Budget Committee, the Business 
Manager was given the administration of 
the business affairs of the Society, respon- 
sible to the President. 


Election of Officers 


Officers elected, and who have accepted 
at the time of going to press, appear else- 
where in these columns. 


National Advisory Council 


It was voted, upon motion of Mr. Zapf, 
seconded by Mr. Green, that the Society 
create a National Advisory Council, and 
that the executive officers under the super- 
vision of the Membership Committee re- 
cruit from the approved list of persons the 
personnel of this Advisory Council to keep 
it at its full numerical strength, for the fol- 
lowing purposes, to wit: To stand for the 
Society as a sponsoring body; to 1id the 
Directors in matters of organization and 
program; to serve as a panel from which to 
select members of study committees; to aid 
in developing a system of referenda; to aid 
in the organization of local groups for mem- 
bership campaigns; to aid in furthering 
contacts with the right persons, to serve as 
speakers; to assist in the development ot 
the Society’s magazine; to develop promis- 
ing persons as members of the Society's 
directorate. 

The persons at the time of going to press 
who have accepted membership on this 
Council will be found with the officers of 
the Society. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


(Adopted at the One-Hundred-First Annual Meeting of the Society, May 4, 1929, 
and amended May 2, 1930) 


I 
NAME 


This Society shall be known as the American 
Peace Society. 
II 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the American Peace Society shall 
be to promote permanent international peace 
through justice; and to advance in every proper 
way the general use of conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial methods and other peaceful means of 
avoiding and adjusting differences among nations, 
to the end that right shall rule might in a law- 
governed world. 

III 


ORGANIZATION 


The American Peace Society shall be organized 
into such departments as the Board of Directors 
shall determine. 

IV 
Tue Boarp oFr- DirREcTORS 


1. The affairs of the Society shall be controlled 
by a Board of Directors to be constituted as fol- 
lows: The President (ex officio), Secretary (ex 
officio), Treasurer (ex officio), fifty directors who 
shall, as far as practicable, be representative of the 
forty-eight States forming the United States of 
America and the District of Columbia, and not 
more than twenty-five Directors-at-large chosen 
because of service to the cause of international 
peace or to their country, all duly elected at the 
annual meeting or at a special meeting of the So- 
ciety, and the Executive Committee (ex officio). 

2. To be eligible for membership on the Board 
of Directors, a person must be a citizen of the 
United States of America and in accord with the 
purposes of the Society and its Constitution; 
otherwise he shall be disqualified from serving on 
said Board. Five members shall constitute a 
quorum of the Board of Directors. 

3. Vacancies in the Board of Directors shall be 
filled by the Directors by a vote of two-thirds of 
the Directors present at any annual or special 
meeting. j 


4. No new Director shall be elected, however, 
who shall not have been nominated, in writing, to 
the Secretary by some member of the Board of 
Directors fourteen days before an annual or special 
meeting. 

5. A list of the persons so nominated, with the 
names of the proposers, shall be mailed to each 
member of the Board of Directors seven days 
before a meeting, and no other nominations shall 
be considered except by the unanimous consent of 
the Directors present. 

6. No Director shall receive compensation for 
his service as such. 

7. The Directors shall fill all vacancies occurring 
in any elective office. 

8. There shall be an annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors to be held in the month of 
May, at such time and place as may be determined 
by the Executive Committee, notice of which shall 
be sent to all Directors at least thirty days in ad- 
vance of the date set. 

9. Special meetings of the Board of Directors 
may be called by the President or by any five 
members of the Board of Directors on ten days’ 
notice. 

Vv 


OFFICERS 


1. The elective officers of the Society shall be 
a President, one or more Vice-Presidents and one 
or more Honorary Vice-Presidents, as the Board 
of Directors may from time to time determine; 
a Secretary and a Treasurer, all of which elective 
officers shall be chosen by the Board of Directors 
at its annual meeting or special meeting. 

2. The elective officers shall be elected for one 
year and shall hold office until their successors, 
duly elected, have qualified. 


VI 


ExecuTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. There shall be an Executive Committee of 
the Society, to consist of the President (ex officio), 
Secretary (ex officio), Treasurer (ex officio), and 
twelve other persons to be appointed by the 
President, subject to the ratification of the Board 
of Directors. 
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2. The Executive Committee shall, during the 
interim between meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors, be vested with all the powers, rights and 
duties of the Board of Directors. 

3. The President and Secretary of the Society 
shall be respectively ex officio Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee. 

4. The Executive Committee shall meet on call 
of the President or upon written notice by any 
three members of the Committee. 


VII 
Tue Work OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The President—The President shall preside 
at all meetings of the Society, of the Board of 
Directors, and of the Executive Committee. He 
shall be vested with authority to direct the execu- 
tive affairs of the organization. He shall appoint 
all employees. All such employees and all execu- 
tive officers of the society shall be under his 
general executive authority. He shall appoint all 
committees, subject to the approval of the execu- 
tive committee. He shall initiate the plans and 
means whereby the policies and general purposes 
of the Society as expressed by its Constitution 
and its Board of Directors, shall be carried out; 
and its Board of Directors shall be carried out, 
to time to the Board of Directors as he may deem 
appropriate. He shall speak and act for the 
Society according to its objects, its Constitution 
and By-laws, its declaration of principles and acts 
of its Board of Directors, and as the official head 
of the Society he shall be vested with discretionary 
powers in the absence of any expressed authority 
from the governing bodies. He shall at all times 
exercise the powers of the official head of the 
Society, subject to its Board of Directors. With 
the Secretary he shall approve all bills submitted 
to the Treasurer for payment, and sign such in- 
struments as require his signature. 

2. Vice-Presidents—In the event of the expected 
absence or disability of the President, he shall 
designate a Vice-President to perform his duties, 
or if he shall not have designated a Vice-Presi- 
dent for such purpose, then the duties of the 
President shall devolve upon and shall be per- 
formed by any Vice-President in the order of 
seniority of office. In the event of a vacancy in 
the office of President, the Board of Directors 
shall designate an Acting President who shall 
perform the duties of the office until the Board 
of Directors elects a President. 

3. Secretary—The Secretary shall issue notices 
of all meetings, keep the minutes of all meetings 
of the Society and its Board of Directors and 
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Executive Committee. He shall have charge of 
the records of the Society, and shall make such 
reports and perform other duties as are incident 
to his office or may be required of him by the 
President, the Board of Directors or the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

4. Assistant Secretary—One or more Assisant 
Secretaries may be appointed by the President, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Commit- 
tee, to assist the Secretary in the discharge of his 
duties. 

5. Treasurer—The Treasurer shall receive and 
receipt for all moneys, legacies, or gifts from what- 
ever source paid to the Society. He shall keep 
a book of accounts, open at all reasonable times 
to the inspection of the Board of Directors. He 
shall recommend to the Board of Directors and 
Executive Committee the bank or banks for de- 
posit, the rate of interest on bank balances and 
advise relative to the investment of the funds of 
the American Peace Society in such manner as 
may best serve its interests. He shall disburse 
the funds of the Society upon the approval of the 
President and Secretary. The Treasurer’s account 
shall be audited annually, or on order of the 
Board of Directors. 

6. A Periodical. The Society shall issue a pe- 
iodical, under the direction of an Editor ap- 
pointed by the President with the approval of 
the Board of Directors. 


Vill 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE SOCIETY 


The principal office of the Society shall be in 
the City of Washington, in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


IX 
Types OF MEMBERS 


1. Annual Members—Any citizen of the United 
States or of its dependencies who is in accord 
with the purposes of the Society, may, upon ap- 
proval by the Executive Committee, become an 
Annual Member of the American Peace Society 
upon the payment of such dues as may be fixed 
by the Board of Directors. Such members shall 
be entitled to receive the Society’s periodical. 

2. Sustaining Members—Any citizen of the 
United States or of its dependencies who is in 
accord with the purposes of the Society may, 
upon approval by the Executive Committee, be- 
come a Sustaining Member of the American 
Peace Society upon the annual payment of not less 
than ten dollars. Such members shall be entitled 
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to receive the Society’s periodical and other pub- 
lications of general character. 

3. Contributing Members—Any citizen of the 
United States or its dependencies who is in accord 
with the purposes of the Society may, upon ap- 
proval by the Executive Committee become a 
Contributing Member of the American Peace 
Society upon the annual payment of not less than 
twenty-five dollars. Such members shall be en- 
titled to all the publications of the Society. 

4. Life Members—Any citizen. of the United 
States or of its dependencies who is in accord with 
the purposes of the Society, may, upon approval 
of the Executive Committee, become a Life Mem- 
ber of the American Peace Society, upon applica- 
tion to the Board of Directors, election and pay- 
ment of not less than two hundred dollars. Each 
Life Member shall, during his lifetime, receive the 
publications of the Society. 

5. Institutional Members—Any institution aim- 
ing to promote the cause of international peace, 
if approved by the Executive Committee, may be- 
come an Institutional Member of the American 
Peace Society. This membership shall be an an- 
nual membership for which the institution shall 
pay annually to the American Peace Society not 
less than twenty-five dollars. Institutional Mem- 
bers shall be entitled to the same benefits as 
contributing members. 

6. Honorary Members—Those who have ren- 
dered specially meritorious or distinguished serv- 
ice to the cause of international peace, and have 
been approved for such distinction by two-thirds 
vote of the members present at any meeting of 
the Board of Directors, shall become Honorary 
Members. 

7. Other classes of membership may also be 
established upon recommendation of the Presi- 
dent approved by the Board of Directors. 

8. The Board of Directors may adopt any ad- 
ditional plan of financing the work of the Society, 
including the establishment of trust funds or en- 
dowments, by which the Society may be made 
the beneficiary of income either in behalf of its 
general purpose or any specific purpose in har- 
mony therewith which may be specified in such 
trust agreements. 


x 
REFERENDA 


1. The Executive Committee, by a two-thirds 
vote of those present, shall have power to sub- 
mit to the membership of the Society from time to 
time in the form of questionnaire or otherwise, 
for referendum vote, any question relating to the 
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preservation or better assurance of international 
peace, which said Committee shall deem impor- 
tant, timely and appropriate for consideration. 

2. In order to carry out this purpose, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall prepare and adopt a set 
of rules and regulations for the guidance of itself, 
its officers and its members. 


XI 


By-Laws 


The Executive Committee shall adopt from time 
to time such by-laws as it may deem necessary 
and appropriate within the scope and provisions 
of this Constitution, for the guidance of the 
Officers, Committees and employees of the Society 
in their activities on behalf of the Society and in 
their attitude towards the membership or the 
public. 


XII 
AMENDING THIS CONSTITUTION 


The object of this Society shall never be 
changed, but the Constitution may in all other 
respects be amended at the annual or a special 
meeting of the Board of Directors by a two- 
thirds vote on the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee; provided that notice of the pro- 
posed amendment shall have been mailed to each 
member of the Board of Directors at least ten days 
prior to the meeting. 


BY-LAWS . 
Enactment and Amendment of By-Laws: 


These by-laws are enacted by the Executive 
Committee. These by-laws may be amended by 
a vote of two-thirds of those present at any 
Executive Committee meeting provided that one 
week or more prior to the meeting, at which such 
amendment takes place, the members of the com- 
mittee have received a notice in writing of the 
proposed amendment or amendments. 


Standing Committees: 


There shall be an Executive Committee of the 
Society, to consist of the President (ex officio), 
Secretary (ex officio), Treasurer (ex officio) and 
twelve other persons to be appointed by the 
President, subject to the ratification of the Board 
of Directors. 

There shall be a Legal Committee of three, to 
be appointed by the President with the approval 
of the Executive Committee, to advise relative to 
legal questions affecting the Society. 
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There shall be a Finance Committee of three, 
of which the Society’s Treasurer shall be one, 
otherwise appointed by the President with the 
approval of the Executive Committee, to advise 
relative to financial questions affecting the Society. 

There shall be a Program Committee of five, 
of which the Secretary shall be one, otherwise 
appointed by the President with the approval of 
the Executive Committee, to advise relative to the 
Society’s program. 

There shall be a Membership Committee of 
three, to be appointed by the President with the 
approval of the Executive Committee, to advise 
relative to the classes of memberships, the quali- 
fications of members, and the admission of mem- 
bers to the Society. 


Quorum of the Executive Committee: 


Five members shall constitute a quorum neces- 
sary for the transaction of business at all meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee. 


Rules to Govern the Referenda: 


Selection of questions to be submitted: No ques- 
tion shall be submitted for vote unless it shall 
first have been approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors or Executive Committee as important, timely 
and appropriate to the purposes of this Society 
for consideration. The Executive Committee may 
invite the members of the Society to offer sug- 
gestions of subjects for referendum vote, or it 
may-on its own initiative determine to submit 
questions for referendum. It shall phrase all 
questions for submission. 

Procedure in submission of questions: Im- 
mediately when it has been determined to submit 
a question for the vote of the membership, the 
President shall, with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee, appoint a committee to study 
the question. The number of members of this 
committee shall be determined by the President. 
Its members shall be persons with a reputation 
for broad interest in international affairs. The 
committee shall make an exhaustive study of the 
submitted. It shall then present 
thoroughly and fairly facts and arguments both 


question 


for and against the question, without attempting. 


to recommend any course of action or any form 
of vote, or to influence the vote of the members 
for either side of the question, except so far as 
the facts themselves, impartially presented, may 
In its study, the commit- 
tee shall invite departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment concerned, or having information relat- 


serve as an influence. 
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ing to the question, to submit facts in its posses- 
sion, or its opinions or recommendations thereon, 
These shall be submitted, verbatim, separately 
from the committee’s own statement of the facts 
and arguments for and against the question sub- 
mitted. 

The Secretary of the Society, or such other per- 
son as may be appointed by the President, shall 
serve as secretary of the investigating committee, 
The committee’s task shall be merely to agree on 
the form and context of the pro and con state- 
ment to be submitted to the membership. Its 
report, when agreed upon, shall be submitted to 
the Executive Committee, which must approve 
it as submitting impartially all the facts and 
arguments both for and against, before it shall be 
submitted to the membership. 

The committee’s statement and the statement of 
the department of government, if there be one, 
shall then be printed. The printed form shall 
also set forth the exact statement of the question 
as phrased by the Executive Committee, and a 
ballot form on which members may vote in the 
affimative or negative on questions submitted. 

The printed form then shall be submitted by 
mail by the Secretary or such other person des- 
ignated by the President, to each member of the 
Society simultaneously. The officers of the So- 
ciety shall take all needful steps to cause the 
largest possible number of members of the So- 
ciety to vote on the question. 

At the expiration of 60 days from the date of 
issuance, the Secretary shall proceed to count and 
tabulate the ballots returned. No ballots shall be 
accepted to be counted thereafter. Publicity may 
be given to the results of the ballot in the dis- 
cretion of the executive officers of the Society. 


Dues and Subscriptions: 


Annual membership in the American Peace 
Society, including subscription to the magazine, 
shall be $5. 


Subscriptions to the magazine shall be as follows: 


Annual subscription, United States and 
Canada ? nt . $3.00 

Annual subscription, United States and 
Ganada, to agencies 

Annual subscription, foreign countries 

Annual subscription, foreign countries, 


2.75 
3.35 


to agencies ea 3.10 

Three-year rate, United States and 
Canada 7.50 

Current issues 1.00 


Current issues, to agencies 75 





